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HAS yet been invented which will keep a man in a safe spot where 


an accident cannot overtake him. But there is a convenient anchor 
which will protect him from the financial consequences of a personal 
injury accident. 

That anchor is Accident insurance. Since the chances are actually 
one in ten that a person will meet with an accident of some kind, 


who can afford to be without the protection of full coverage Accident 


insurance at any time? 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


For 78 years, Travelers agents hare demonstrated that Accident insurance 


can be an effective, yet inexpensive part of a well-rounded insurance program. 
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AMERICA’S FUTURE IS SAFE 


FEAR NOT FOR THE FUTURE .. . for 
America is more than a land of promise. 
It is a land of fulfillment . . . where 


promises come true. 


Yes, ours is a strong nation because 
of you—and all the other young wives 
and mothers who have courage and de- 
termination in the American tradition. 

From the earliest time . . . through the 
founding of our nation in pioneer days 
... through War and in Peace. . . the 
young women of this country have 
bravely faced the world with the men of 
their choice, borne their children and 
reared them to be fine citizens all. 

Yes, Little Lady, you quite literally 
are holding the future of America in 


THE FUTURE BELONGS TO 


THOSE 


your arms. And the sacrifices that you 
and that husband of yours are making 
are not in vain. 

Look beyond these dark wartime days 
into the bright future that is not so far 
away. A future in which your courage 
in starting a family in these trying times 
will be repaid a thousandfold . . . a future 
of better things .,. . of better living. 
Such always has been the American 
History—and so it always will be. 
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It is fitting that we of The Prudential 
should speak of the future. For the fu- 
ture has always been our business— 
providing protection and security for 
the “tomorrow” of American families. 


WHO PREPARE FOR IT 




















IN YOUR ARMS 


And so we salute the wartime brides of 
this nation . . . the women who are 
keeping the tradition of American fam- 
ily life alive . . . the women who will 
mold so much of America’s future. 

For indeed—the future belongs to those 
who prepare for it, and out of today’s 
trials and troubles will come a will for 
an even better America. 


We of Prudential pledge to work with 
you to that end . . . to continue to be 
of help to America’s families. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A Mutual Company 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 





BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 
FROM YOUR PRUDENTIAL AGENT 
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and the shape of the post-war 

world are a fetish which are 
not confined to the professional 
circles. Everyone offers his pro- 
gram, newspaper columns devote 
much space in discussing the sub- 
ject, pages and books are filled by 
authors whose claims do not rest 
upon expert knowledge or wide ex- 
perience in long-range planning but 
upon the mere factor of plain hu- 
man interest. Men who earn their 
livelihood by radio commentating 
find in post-war planning a fertile 
field for romance. Bright vision- 
aries who hope for political prefer- 
ence finding the present fraught 
with problems many and great, find 
in the future a pleasant place to 
regulate and analyze. 


Tene speculations on the nature 


Plenty of Projects 


Now about 140 important govern- 
ment and private agencies are 
working on projects for the post- 
war world. Recently, the governors 
of the forty-eight states met in 
regional conferences to animadvert 
on the social and economic turmoil 
they foresee arising from the con- 
clusion of armed warfare. The city 
fathers too are engaged excitedly in 
setting aside funds to care for the 
needs of the post-war era. Perhaps 
such concentration on the future 
by these great men is a Godsend 
to our military leaders allowing 
them some opportunity to plan 
their battles without sniping from 
the back home strategists. 

Of course, all these plans and 
studies and projects do not follow 
the same pattern. Neither do they 
arrive at the same conclusions. In 
fact the philosophy or ideology 
which inspires them is not similar. 
Despite differences of every nature 
which mark these plans both in 
form and_ substance, generally 
speaking, they follow one of three 
patterns of post-war aim. The first 
and most common type of plan is 
that which has a short-term pur- 
pose. They seek to provide for the 
immediate requirements of the peo- 
ple as peace comes. The second pro- 
gram attempts to place returning 
soldiers and demobilized workers 
in employment or as small business 
owners. 


Perennial Problem 


The third and final kind of post- 
war aim has a wide scope and un- 
limited range. These plans propose 
to solve such problems as have 
inflected their distress after every 
war in which man has engaged. 
Under most of these a government 
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The OVER-PLANNED 


agency is established to ease every 
known burden and ill of which man 
is a victim. Under these programs 
industry in transition from war to 
peace is given in effect a subsidy. 
To relieve employment state proj- 
ects are instituted. Income is pro- 
vided at sustenance levels for those 
out of work, sick, blind, orphaned, 
old and widowed. If incentive for 
individual enterprise under the cap- 
italistic system is retained and the 
government bureaucrats restrained 
from an intimate control over pri- 
vate lives which continuance of our 
American type of constitutional 
Democracy a greater nation will 
result. The danger lies in replac- 





ing self-reliance with dependency 
on the state, in political domination 
of capital and labor and in confis- 
catory taxation as an essential to 
the operation of the plan. 

At the present time the best 
known of these plans are that of 
Sir William Beveridge in England 
and Frederick Delano in America. 
There are others already publicized 
and others more to come from the 
labor group, from industry and 
from opposition political parties. 


One Point of Agreement 
While these various plans differ 
in means and methods of achieving 
post-war security, they agree on the 
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necessity of action. Beyond that, 
most of them indicate the belief 
that a new concept is required to 
meet what will probably amount to 
totally different economic and social 
conditions. Past experience will be 
but of limited service, and past 
records of achievement promise to 
be worth less. This is one reason, 
one may gather, why the inquiry 
into the post-war problems is made 
so difficult and complicated, not to 
say, intangible. The eventual reali- 
zation of the recommendations now 
being formulated should be left to 
the generation that needs them. 
To few can these discussions on 
post-war plans be of greater inter- 


est than to the life insurance agent. 
The reasons are obvious. As the 
keystone in the huge structure that 
is the institution of life insurance, 
he is intimately concerned with all 
that is likely to affect the future 
security and the independence of 
the individual. Life insurance as 
now operated is _ constitutional 
American democracy’s contribution 
to family stabilization and economic 
security through individual initia- 
tive. Its greatest asset is based on 
the fact that it bridges the years 
and lifts the economic security of 
the individual above the effects of 
confusion, disorder, and distress. 


« Because the post-war world prom- 


A discussion of what we 
may expect in the fu- 
ture, which will have 
more transport planes 
in the air than flying 
fortresses 


By 


THOMAS J. V. CULLEN 
Editor, The Spectator 


WORLD of TOMORROW - - - 


ises suffering for the individual 
and chaos for industry this plan- 
ning is deemed essential. Perhaps 
the most important of all, if the 
agent is to measure the require- 
ments of his client with a fair de- 
gree of accuracy, he himself must 
be acquainted with the kind of 
world in which the individual is 
going to live and to provide for 
himself and his family. 


Post-War Freedoms 


From such a world Americans 
will demand the right to purchase 
security above mere sustenance 
levels. This means private life in- 
surance. Our soldiers are fighting 
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Four Lane Highways Will Be Commonplace 


for freedom. This they envision 
to mean the right to live as they see 
fit. They do not anticipate any state 
to come wherein the fruit of work 
and ambition is anything other than 
the enjoyment of greater luxuries. 
Life insurance men must be alert to 
see that each plan which has chance 
of adoption retains the basic princi- 
ples of American democracy. Their 
influence as successful salesmen of 
future security will have weight in 
molding public opinion. 

It is with the important role 
which the life insurance agent is 
to play in the post-war worid, in 
mind that we propose to call atten- 
tion to some of the broad changes, 
some of the new concepts, and some 
of the experimental efforts, of gov- 
ernment as well as of private enter- 
prise, that may well mark the years 
of the new peace period. As in other 
years, the understanding of the 
American economic growth by life 
insurance agents made possible the 
present huge volume of policies in 
force, so it may not be amiss to sug- 
gest that his understanding of the 
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new world will have a vital effect 
upon the future development of the 
life insurance business. 

The post-war world will no doubt 
see many economic changes. Some 
of these will be easier to compre- 
hend because they will arrive 
promptly and decisively. Among 
them we may count the super- 
streamlined version of the express 
train and the Twentieth Century 
new style automobile. There will 
be the unbroken band of new high- 
ways; a multitude of plastic prod- 
ucts will be used in every home; 
commuting by helicopter will be 
common; a thousand and one new 
inventions and improvements will 
become common-place. 

Other changes less immediate will 
be noticeable. They will transform 
the service field as it is known to- 
day. With revamping in our eco- 
nomic order revision will bring new 
means and methods in distribution 
to the consumer. Whereas the pres- 
ent distribution system rested 
chiefly upon the demand created 
largely by advertising and the 


forced stimulation of buying in- 
terest and overcoming sales resis- 
tance, the distributors and sales 
agents of industrial and food prod- 
ucts will be able to rely on a vast 
accumulation of deferred demand 
in the years following upon the 
armistice. 

Professor Sumner H. Slichter in 
a recent talk before the New York 
Chapter of Charter Life Under- 
writers estimated that by the middle 
of the summer the deferred demand 
for durable consumer goods will ex- 
ceed three billion dollars and for 
housing will total more than one 
and one-half billion dollars. These 
aggregates will be supplemented 
by public works to amount to some 
ten billion dollars. By the middle 
of 1944 this deferred demand will 
be almost twenty-five billion dol- 
lars. New investment opportuni- 
ties will result from. technological 
progress. An enormous buying 
power for goods and services will 
be at once at hand through the vast 
accumulation of savings during the 
war period. Professor Slichter 
estimates that at the present time 
individuals alone, apart from cor- 
porations, have accumulated well 
over thirty billion dollars in liquid 
savings. These dollars are meant 
to be used, not hoarded. Before the 
year is out, these savings despite 
taxes promise to reach fifty billion 
dollars. 

This bare summary of the post- 
war world permits the life insur- 
ance agent some idea of his prob- 
lems in the years ahead. This brief 
statement of new and greater op- 
portunities will cause many ques- 
tions. Is this technological develop- 
ment of the post-war world going 
to benefit the life insurance busi- 
ness? Will the life insurance agent 
continue to serve in the capacity in 
which he has produced such impres- 
sive results? Will the market re- 
main substantially the same as be- 
fore the war? 

Technological development, there 
is little reason to doubt, will fur- 
nish bright for the life insurance 
business prospects. To those who 
have followed the growth of life in- 
surance in the United States over 
the last hundred years, no explana- 
tion will be necessary. They know 
that the unparalleled economic de- 
velopment of this country was the 
foundation upon which life insur- 
ance built. It is hardly a coinci- 
dence that the beginnings of the 
life insurance business as we know 
it today, are contemporary with the 
beginnings of the factory era 


e which, in turn, was the forerunner 
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of the industrial and, still later, 
the power age. Industry made the 
country rich and the people pros- 
perous. They were able to save of 
their income and thus to arrange 
an adequate provision for future 
liabilities. 

If industrial wealth, or rather, 
wealth created by mdustrial prog- 
ress, made it possible for the in- 
stitution of life insurance to bene- 
fit in such generous proportions as 
it did in the fifty years between 
the Civil War and the First World 
War, why should new wealth to be 
created by technological progress, 
fail to have as great and as whole- 
some an effect upon the modern 
business of life insurance. 

Will the life insurance agent 
continue to serve in the same capac- 
ity? To this question we should be 
inclined to answer in the negative. 
The very success of the agency sys- 
tem, and the very size of it, forces 
such an answer. The American econ- 
omy, as any successful economy 
must be, has been dynamic. From 
slave labor to automatic implements, 
from plantations to mechanized 
farming, from a small colony to a 
continent of immense productive ca- 
pacity, from small village to the 
complex metropolis are incidents in 
our marvelous growth. None of the 
things that were pushed aside by 
the onrush of progress, were bad. 


An Army Sikorsky 
helicopter hovers 
motionless above 
ground while a 
Parcel is handed 
up. This was one 
of the tests made 
by the U. S. Army 
Air Forces. The 
fuselage, which is 
without wings. 
carries two pro- 
Pellers. One is 
about 36 feet wide 
and is atop the 
fuselage. The 
other, about sev- 
en and a half feet. 
is mounted verti- 
cally at one side 
of the tail. It can 
rise or descend 
vertically, can fly 
forward or in re- 
verse, shy to eith- 
er side, spin like 
a top, or hover 
motionless as 
above. Its advo- 
cates predict a 
wide-spread 
peace time devel- 
opment for civil- 
ian use in this 
class of air trans- 
port. 


The clipper ship, the cotton gin 
and the covered bridge all served 
a useful purpose, made their con- 
tribution and became outmoded in 
the march of progress. 

In perspective we can see that 
they were mighty good. But their 
chief purpose within the organic 
function of the national economy 
was that they served as stepping 
stones for ever greater, better, more 
efficient, more profitable, more ser- 
viceable, and more satisfactory de- 
velopment. Speaking in terms of 
the dynamic growth, is there any- 
thing in our past to indicate that 
some things are so good that they 
can go on serving without undergo- 
ing a profound change in character 
and organization? On the basis of 
our historical experience we should 
feel that the American agency sys- 
tem has served its purpose magnifi- 
cently. And this may be the equiv- 
alent of saying that the time has 
come to measure the potential con- 
tribution of the life insurance agent 
in new terms of service and in 
new concepts of operation. 


How About Life Insurance? 


Finally, will the life insurance 
market remain the same? This, in- 
cidentally, brings us to the last 
group of changes that were dis- 
cussed above. These are the changes 
brought about or likely to be 





brought about in the composition 
of the market in the post-war 
world. So far we have talked about 
inanimate things. But it is after 
all, the people who make things 
move and give them their function 
and meaning. And it is people final- 
ly in whom the life insurance agent 
is interested. The life insurance 
man in common with all other dis- 
tributors of goods and services is 
anxious to evaluate the position 
people are likely to occupy in the 
economy of the nation. Will they 
have more money than before the 
war, or less? Will they have as 
much desire to buy life insurance 
as they-did after the first world 
war, or not so much? 

As mentioned above, in the years 
immediately following the signing 
of the Armistice, the people will 
have a good deal of accumulated 
buying power. This promises to be 
of benefit to the life insurance busi- 
ness. Moreover, there is hardly 
reason to doubt that through the 
ownership of “soldiers’ insurance” 
many converts have been added to 
the vast number of the “insurance- 
conscious,” apart from the fact 
that the life insurance companies 
may be called upon to play an im- 
portant part in the continuation of 
this soldiers’ insurance. 

These, however, are compara- 
tively short-term considerations of 
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the post-war economic status of the 
people. While they promise to have 
a strong and beneficial effect upon 
the post-war development of the 
life insurance business, it should 
be borne in mind that their true 
significance can be measured accu- 
rately only in relation to the over- 
all picture. For if the life insur- 
ance business may stand to gain 
from “insurance - consciousness” 
and “soldiers’ insurance” as it did 
after the previous war, should we 
not ask whether the current posi- 
tion of the life insurance business 
is comparable to that of the early 
twenties? If we inquire into the 


relative conditions of these two 
periods, the early Twenties and, 
say, the late Forties, we may find 
evidence of profound changes that 
have taken place in the meantime. 
And this comparison may help to a 
better understanding of the “com- 
position” of the post-war insurance 
market. 

Only the briefest consideration 
to these changes can be undertaken. 
Some of these concern the life in- 
surance business in _ particular 
while others relate to the people. 
Of life insurance, it should be 
noted that while up to 1915 the vol- 
ume of business, with the exception 


WITH your quota of WAR BONDS— 


FEDERAL SAVINGS 
and LOAN SHARES 


WHY have so many insurance executives selected this in- 
vestment for long term funds? 


First, because it is recognized . . . established . . . held by 
a variety of large and prudent investors. 


Second, it is free from fluctuation, being secured by the 
issuing association's monthly-repaid first mort- 
gages and reserves. It is further protected by 
F. S.L. I. C. insurance. 


Third, its yield is remarkably high in relation to its security 
and liquidity. Semi-annual dividends, currently 
averaging 3°%/, per year, have an unusually 


consistent record. 


Fourth, the share is most convenient for investment and 
free from many factors incident to other invest- 
ments. Facts on request. 


A non-profit corporation created for your more conven- 
ient consideration of its members’ Federal Savings and 


|S fae FEDERALS, Inc. 


Loan Shares as investments. 
he Recognized 


Consistent 
Return 


Investment 


Non-Fluctuating 
) Principal 
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of short periods of depression, de- 
veloped in a consistent upward 
curve, for the last ten years there 
have been indications of temporary 
saturation. Some maintain that 
the slowly descending line of new 
business is a result of the depres- 
sion of the Thirties. But there is 
reason to believe that a less opti- 
mistic view is perhaps better justi- 
fied. Briefly, the thought may be 
expressed that whereas in 1913 
there was no limit in sight, thirty 
years later there is at least an in- 
dication and a warning of such a 
limit. 

A short glance at the statistical 
history of life insurance may also 
confirm the impression that a 
smaller percentage of the total vol- 
ume of life insurance outstanding 
was held by the upper income 
brackets—those with over $10,000 
a year—between 1905 and 1915, 
than is the case today or was the 
case during the last ten years. This 
impression is strengthened by a 
comparison of the average amount 
of Ordinary life insurance policy 
which in 1915 was $1,855 and 
twenty years later stood at $2,076. 
These indications point to the prob- 
ability that the major part of the 
Ordinary life insurance structure 
rests upon the comparatively nar- 
row basis of the high income brack- 
ets. 


When It's Over 


The third question relates to the 
changing economic status oi the 
people. Many will have little diffi- 
culty to remember that thirty years 
ago such terms as “social security,” 
or “redistribution of wealth” were 
confined to the theoretical studies 
of economists and the Utopian out- 
pourings of ultra-liberals. Today, 
in contrast, the principle and, in 
fact, the practice of social security 
are well understood and widely ac- 
cepted, and the redistribution of 
wealth has become, in Great Brit- 
ain, for instance, an experiment of 
more than thirty years’ duration. 

It is at this point that the agent 
of the post-war era is likely to 
meet up with his most immediate 
and most important problem. For 


.he will come face to face with two 


forces of Which, economists seem to 
agree, will play a vital role in the 
post-war era, namely taxes and so- 
cial security. These two, more than 
almost any other, promise to ham- 
mer the life insurance market into 
a new pattern. These two are bid- 
ding fair to revise the general sales 
policy and the concept of consumer 
psychology which, with certain but 
not too profound exceptions, have 
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stood unaltered for better than half 
a century. How, then, is this 
change to be accomplished? And 
to what extent is it going to affect 
the life insurance agent’s field? 

In explanation two statistical 
facts are important. One is taken 
from our own, the other from Brit- 
ish recent history. The Delano Re- 
port, which is entitled “Security, 
Work, and Relief Policies,” carries 
a table on page 334, which men- 
tions the fact that in the fiscal year 
of 1939 the income of those groups 
earning less than $1,000, totaled 
$12,397,000,000. But of this 
amount, no less than $4,369,000,000 
consisted of public-aid payments in 
the form of work-relief, old-age as- 
sistance, unemployment compensa- 
tion, aid to the blind, to dependent 
children, and other assistance. 
Hence, the net (earned) income 
would be reduced by this amount, 
making it $8,029,000,000. In other 
words, public aid, which is one form 
of social security, added more than 
50 per cent to the earned income 
of this, the lowest of all income 
groups. 


The other fact relates to the re-— 


sult of taxation upon the higher 
incomes in Great Britain. In the 
book written by Prof. Alvin H. 
Hansen, which is entitled “Fiscal 
Policy and Business Cycles,” there 
is an interesting summary begin- 
ning on page 101. The cost of so- 
cial services has been rising stead- 
ily in that country since shortly 
before the first World War, about 
1911. In that year, only a little 
over 3 per cent of the national in- 
come was spent on social services. 
In 1934-1935, about 12 per cent was 
so expended. The ratio, has risen 
steadily since. The people that had 
wholly earned incomes of £5,000 a 
year, paid taxes in 1913-14 at the 
rate of 6.7 per cent. By 1925 and 
1926 their rate had gone up to 23.2 
per cent. More recent data could 
probably show a further rise. For 
the people who earned £50,000 a 
year of which half was earned and 
half was derived from investment, 
the corresponding rise was from 
13.6 in 1913-14 to 57.7 per cent in 
1925-26. 

This heavy increase in taxes, 
both direct and indirect, did not re- 
main without effect upon invest- 
ment activity. Covering approxi- 
mately the period which began be- 
fore the first and ended before the 
second World War, it may be noted 
that in 1907, net investment was 
12.2 per cent of the national in- 
come. By 1937, net investment had 

(Continued on page 40) 




















There is good reason for this type of “formation” 
flying just as there is good reason for planned teamwork 
in the business of selling insurance. In both, it is a method 
of getting to the scene of action most efficiently. 

Connecticut General’s training and follow-up give 
the new Connecticut General agent the advantage of 
constant access to the guidance and counsel of experienced 
men. In addition he is supplied with effective ammuni- 
tion in the carefully directed sales promotion material 
available for his use. In short, he works not alone but 
with every help that a well coordinated sales organization 
can give him- 

Still another and very important Connecticut General 
strength, of interest both to agents and to general brokers, 
lies in the extremely broad lines of coverage offered by the 
Company, embracing nearly every conceivable need a 
client may have for personal or group coverage. 


Gonnecticur Genera 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Life Insurance, Accident and Health Insurance, 
Salary Allotment Insurance and Annuities, All 
Forms of Group Insurance, and Group Annuities. 
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GEORGE E. LACKEY, General Agent 


the Massachusetts Mutual in Detroit alights at 

the first stop of the express elevators, on the 
sixteenth floor of the National Bank Building, walks 
past the examiners’ office, and past a half dozen small 
offices formerly occupied by the agency, but which had 
to be sacrificed when the Army took over several floors 
of the building. As the visitor enters the double doors 
and approaches the information desk and policyholder 
counter he looks directly South through sunny windows 
and out over the flat expanse of Ontario and the city 
of Windsor on the opposite banks of the Detroit 
River whose waters are busy with the greatest volume 
of freight tonnage of any waters in the world, greater 
even than the Panama Canal or the Suez Canal. The 
view is South from Detroit over Canada. 


A VISITOR to the George E. Lackey Agency of 


Distinguished Agency Personnel 


After studying the landscape West beyond the Am- 
bassador Bridge, and East past famous Belle Isle, the 
visitor can focus on the board listing the personnel of 
George E. Lackey and Associates. Five of the men 
are now in the armed forces, and eight men and wo- 
men are temporarily engaged in war and defense work 
locally. Among the names on that board are a recent 
president of the Junior Chamber of Commerce, a pres- 
ident of the Cincinnati Alumni Club, a president of 
the P.T.A in Ypsilanti (a Normal College Town and 
now home of the famous Willow Run bomber plant), 
the president of the Women’s Advertising Club of 
Detroit, the Honorary Life President of the Business 
and Professional Women, a former president of the 
Detroit Layman’s Club, a president of the Massachu- 
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setts Mutual Supervisors’ Association, president of the 
American Society of CLU,—ample evidence that 
George Lackey, who is himself a leader, has surrounded 
himself with a personnel of leadership calibre. 

Mr. Lackey himself shares with only one other in- 
dividual the distinction of having headed the three 
major organizations of the life insurance fraternity, 
namely the National Association of Life Underwriters 
(president 1930-31), the Million Dollar Round Table 
(president 1931-32), and the American Society of 
Chartered Life Underwriters (president 1942-43). He 
holds with the late Theodore Roosevelt that every 
man is indebted to the institution from which he 
makes his living, and is always generous with time 
and talents, both his own and those of his Associates, 
in the interests of the life insurance business. 

The Detroit Agency has a noble heritage of leader- 
ship. It was first opened to serve the State of Michi- 
gan in 1855 and has been serving Detroiters contin- 
uously ever since. Venerable scrap books in the agency 
library cover the history of the agency since the turn 
of the century—events in the 45 years before that are 
a bit shrouded in the hazes of forgetfulness. In 1891 
the Pickells became identified with the agency and in a 
clipping from 1905 commenting on the 53rd annual 
report of the company is this paragraph—‘“Next to 
New York, Michigan ranks highest in the number of 
policyholders, and any one who knows Mr. C. W. Pickell 
of Detroit, the Michigan manager of the company, 
won’t wonder at it. There are few insurance men in 
this state that can trot in his class. He was a clipping 
good schoolmaster, and he has made a blooming suc- 
cess of life insurance. Here’s to ‘Pick’ and his com- 
pany.” 
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History and Operational 
Analysis of the George 
E. Lackey Agency of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life 
in the City of Detroit 


Active in the agency now are two Associates whose 
experience covers the 20th century to date—they are 
Edward E. Maten and Lena Lake Forrest, whose con- 
tracts date from 1900 and 1903 respectively. The 
latter observed her 40th anniversary last month. 

In 1923 upon the death of Mr. Pickell, John W. 
Yates, then in the far West was brought to Detroit 
and given the general agency. The agency grew and 
expanded under Mr. Yates’ guidance during the pros- 
perous ’20’s in Detroit. Its personnel neared the 100 
mark. Early in 1933 Mr. Yates had an opportunity 
to return to the far West and Mr. Lackey was in- 
ducted as general agent in Detroit on April 1, 1933 
with all the banks in the country closed! 


Background of the Agency’s Leader 


Turning back the years we find that George Lackey 
entered the life insurance business as an agent in 
Kentucky, and as a travelling supervisor covered the 
State, helping local agents to sell, and building his 
own work-habits. World War I intervened, and after 
3 years start, young Lackey enlisted and went to Of- 
ficers Training School. He was graduated as a lieu- 
tenant and was stationed as Insurance Officer first 
at Camp Shelby, Mississippi, then at Camp Upton, 
New York. (Incidentally his nephew, Lt. Herndon 
Lackey, a leading producer of the company, is today 
Insurance Officer at Camp Shelby.) 

Following his discharge from the Army, the Mass- 
achusetts Mutual sent Mr. Lackey to open up the ter- 
ritory of Oklahoma for them. At the end of 13 years 
in the Southwest, during which he established agencies 
at both Oklahoma City and Tulsa, he placed over 40 





PAUL E. CLARK, Cashier and Office Manager 


million dollars of life insurance, served as president 
of the National Association of Life Underwriters and 
the Million Dollar Round Table. Meanwhile, he mar- 
ried a charming Texas wife, and was promoted to the 
Detroit Agency. 

By the time Mr. Lackey took it over, the Detroit 
Agency. covered the five counties including and ad- 
jacent to Detroit, plus the Upper Peninsula and the 
territory above the second joints of the fingers if the 
back of one’s left hand is considered the contour map 
of Michigan. The agency services some 20,000 policy- 
holders who own over $78,000,000 of life insurance 
and annuities. The general agent’s staff consists of 
four with whom he meets regularly once a week to 
plan and check the management of the agency. First 
of these is Paul E. Clark a young man who has been 
with Mr. Lackey for 19 years, having started his 
business career with him in Oklahoma in 1924. Within 
a few months after coming to Detroit, Mr. Lackey 
sent for Paul Clark whose accurate knowledge of 
company policies, practices and procedures was in- 
valuable. Mr. Clark is now Office Manager and Cashier 
of the agency, directing the work of 20 clerical assis- 
tants, and shouldering the responsibility of three to 
four million dollars of premiums which roll over the 
agency’s counters every year. 

Next to the office manager stands the production 
manager, Harry J. Altick, C.L.U. a University of Cin- 
cinnati graduate who came to the agency just eleven 
years ago. Harry Altick is building a splendid per- 
sonal production record for himself on one day a week 
in the field while assisting with the supervision of the 
Associates and managing the popular audit and pro- 
gram department of the agency. (“Confidential Con- 
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trol Sheet” designed by Harry J. 
Altick.) 

Probably the most active depart- 
ment in the agency this spring is 
its Pension Trust Division under 
the management of E. Leigh Jones, 
CLU, the third member of the 
Managerial Staff. Mr. Jones is an 
Accountant, a man with consider- 
able experience as a personal pro- 
ducer who has had outstanding suc- 
cess as a specialist in this field. He, 
with his assistant, Mrs. Enid But- 
ton, take over the detail work of 
building cases in pension trusts so 
that the Associate of the agency 
who comes across such prospects 
is not entirely wrecked for six 
months and a year while developing 
the pension trust. The continuity 
and dependability of a separate di- 
vision with its own quarters within 
the agency is a fundamental nec- 
essity in Mr. Lackey’s planning. 


Pension Trust Department 

Realizing this need for a com- 
petent pension trust service, The 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, installed at its home 
office in Springfield, a pension trust 
department, devoted exclusively to 
the underwriting and installation 
of pension plans. 

Working in conjunction with the 
company’s law, underwriting, policy 
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HARRY J. 
ALTICK 
Staff 
Member 
of the 
Geo. E. Lackey 
Agency 


and actuarial departments, this de- 
partment has been able to make 
special provision for special needs 
such as the problem of older em- 
ployees nearing retirement age, 
adequate coverage for substandard 





risks involving certain physical 
impairments, non-medical coverage 
for certain classifications, disabil- 
ity and accidental death coverage. 

The creation of the home office 
pension trust department made it 
possible for representatives of the 
company, everywhere, to provide a 
complete underwriting service for 
their clients who are interested in 
pension plans. 

Just as local service is so im- 
portant when purchasing mechani- 
cal equipment, so is it an absolute 
necessity to a successful pension 
plan which spans several lifetimes. 

Matters requiring immediate and 
personal attention are constantly 
arising. These matters, because 
they deal with the human element, 
must be studied first hand and dealt 
with personally. Beneficiary 
changes, disability claims, death 
claims, etc. are matters which de- 
serve careful attention and are en- 
titled to personal service on the 
spot and without delay. This local 
pension trust division makes ample 
provision for rendering this type 
of service to its pension trust cli- 
ents. 

The fourth member of the Staff 
is S. Alberta Stutsman, CLU, the 
manager of the agency’s direct 
mail advertising and sales promo- 
tion departments for the past nine 
years, and currently manager of 
the women’s department. Miss 
Stutsman is a graduate of Wayne 
University who had specialized in 





Surrounded by the entire personnel, both office and field, of the George E. Lackey 
Agency, Mrs. Lena Lake Forrest, pioneer woman insurance underwriter, received 
her 40-year service pin from her general agent. 
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advertising as an undergraduate 
and was brought into the agency to 
promote the company’s direct mail 
plan in the Field. As editor of the 
agency’s bulletins both the “Detroit 
Dynamo” the weekly publication 
and the “Motor City Steering 
Wheel” which made its farewell 
appearance for the duration in Feb- 
ruary after completing eight years 
of monthly news-bearing, she helps 
with the “public relations” or “em- 
ployee relations” of all the depart- 
ments of the agency with each 
other and with the Associates. 

Interviewing these staff members 
we discovered some of the precepts 
taught by the general agent. Among 
them are these—(1) never refer to 
an “old policyholder”; (2) never 
refer to the men and women in the 
field as “agents,” call them Asso- 
ciates; (3) never approach a staff 
meeting in a negative frame of 
mind, one has to be constructive 
and “think big” to accomplish big 
things; (4) don’t blame the men 
for not working at capacity and 
producing if we don’t give them the 
things to do—in this respect the 
Army is a great lesson to us; (5) 
read, study, study, read, never let 
a week go by without feeding your- 
self three or four hours of reading 
to keep abreast of our business. 


A Builder of Men 


Some men attain greatness 
through untiring efforts to drive 
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S. ALBERTA 
STUTSMAN 


Staff member 
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Agency 


themselves to outstanding success 
in their chosen fields. Others, and 
Mr. Lackey is one of them, seem to 
take as much if not more pride and 
pleasure in building their Associ- 








Mri 


View of the Pension Trust Division showing E. Leigh Jones, manager, discussin¢; 
a pension trust lay-out with his assistant Mrs. Enid Button. Mr. Lackey’s personal 


secretary, Miss Ruth L. Diefenbach is at her desk in the adjoining office. 





ates and developing in them their 
latent abilities. 

His fundamental interest in the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers has already been men- 
tioned, but in the fields of produc- 
tion and education Mr. Lackey has 
set enviable examples. His early 
ambition was whetted to attain life 
membership in the Million Dollar 
Round Table—this he won in 1927. 
Then he proceeded to help and en- 
courage and inspire his associates 
to develop themselves for this ex- 
clusive group. To date nine of his 
Associates, three of them in Okla- 
homa, and six in Detroit have qual- 
ified once or more for Million Dol- 
lar Round Table membership. 

Mr. Lackey was a member of the 
first board of trustees of the Amer- 
ican College of Life Underwriters 
and after 17 successful years in 
the business studied for and took 
the CLU Examinations. He was 
not 100% successful the first time, 
and had to take one of the exami- 
nations over, finally securing his 
designation in 1934. Here, too, is 
an instance of his determination 
to be a leader, not a driver, and 
having set the example he is now 
credited with bringing 18 Associ- 
ates of his to the study course, and 
to the merited wearing of the CLU 
emblem. (It is not known that any 
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George E. Lackey and veteran associate, Lena Lake Forrest, on the occasion of 
the latter's 40th anniversary. 


other one man has been responsible 
for so many new CLU’s.) 


Aside from these two activities, | 


George Lackey has groomed men 
for promotions away from his or- 
ganization—among those formerly 
associated with him are the pres- 
ent Educational Director of the 


Massachusetts Mutual and nine 
general agents, or managers. 
Recruiting in the Lackey Agency 
Although this is a departmental- 
ized agency there is no supervisor 
or staff man specifically assigned to 
the recruiting job. Most of the 


new Associates are introduced by 
present Associates. Some of them 
are policyholders. The agency is 
most interested in men or women 
who are and have been successful 
in their primary line of business, 
but have a perfectly valid reason 
for changing—and do so with am- 
bition, not expecting to coast on 
past performance. 

Because Mr. Lackey believes so 
implicitly in the career concept for 
life underwriters he invested heav- 
ily a few years ago in a program 
of taking young men directly out 
of the leading colleges and giving 
them an “internship” in lfe under- 
writing. However, he _ reckoned 
without Messers. Hitler and Hiro- 
hito, and today all but one of the 
first fourteen college men taken 
into the agency are serving Uncle 
Sam in uniform, ranking all the 
way from serge&nts to a 26-year- 
old major and including a navy 
lieutenant, now missing in action. 
To indicate the calibre of these 
young men, the record shows that 
one of them had scarcely completed 
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two years in the business when he 
was called to the colors, and yet, 
his production in his last six months 
(which constituted the first six 
months of the calendar year of 
1942) kept him in 99th position 
among all the producers of his 
company, the rest of whom com- 
pleted full 12 months years! 

The prospective recruit, usually 
brought in by another Associate, is 
introduced to the general agent 
first if possible, and interviewed 
and observed informally by staff 
members to ascertain his or her 
reaction to people and the general 
impression he or she will be likely 
to make. If all members of the 
staff agree on the desirability of 
working with this person the con- 
tract is signed and the training 
program begins. This first decision 
usually requires more return visits 
from the candidate. Using a set of 
loose-leaf books; attractively bound 
in leather, any one of the staff can 
introduce the prospective Associ- 
ates to the Massachusetts Mutual, 
its history, its building, its home 
office set-up and its officers. An- 
other similar book is devoted to in- 
dividuals in the field, their accom- 
plishments, earnings, and biogra- 
phies. The third book covers the 
Detroit agency, its achievements, 
its leaders, the agency association 
officers, the bulletins, the depart- 
ments, and some of the outstanding 
sales ideas. 


Preliminary Training Course 


In order to be licensed in the 
State of Michigan the applicant has 
to complete satisfactorily the home 
office training course, called Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Selling. This com- 
prises eight sections, each of which 
has its own loose-leaf examination 
questions which test the reasoning 
and understanding of the life in- 
surance problem discussed in the 
section. The recruit must write 
these answers out, and after a re- 
view and discussion with the staff 
supervisor to whom he is assigned, 
they are forwarded to the home of- 
fice for official grading and record- 
ing. 

The home office review school 
held twice a year at the home office 
in Springfield, is open to recruits 
who have satisfactorily completed 
this course, who have attained cer- 
tain minimum production goals and 
are recommended by their general 
agent, who shares with the com- 
pany the cost of sending the re- 
cruit. (This review school is un- 
der the direction of the educational 
director of the company, who was 











EFORE the agent could sell life insurance in small Michigan towns, forty 

years ago, he had to first convert many who believed that life insurance 
was a “device of the devil.” Women in business were few, with almost 
none engaged in selling insurance. It was then, May 1, 1903, that Mrs. Lena 
Lake Forrest, entered the business world, as an agent for the Detroit office of 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company. Left a widow soon after her 
marriage to a well known Michigan lawyer, she remembered a chance 
remark of her husband: “I wonder why women do not write life insurance,” 
and it induced her to enter the business. 

Charles W. Pickell was her general agent. Following his instructions, Mrs. 
Forrest was up and on the job at seven o'clock, seeing people, and more 
people in the small towns, all day and every day. Her sales averaged $53.- 
000 annually from 1903 io 1907, $72,000 annually from 1914 to 1918, and $220,000 
annually from 1929 to 1938. 

Not all, but much of her business was sold to women. She sold many 
endowments, and for the past several years her policyholders, one after 
another, have seen their dreams come true. Scarcely a day has passed in a 
long while now, without bringing the maturity of endowments sold by Mrs. 
Forrest. 

With more than three score and ten years of successful life to her credit 
when she received her eight-star service emblem—a star for each five years— 
recently, with congratulations from her general agent, George E. Lackey, 
and her fellow underwriters, Mrs. Forrest continues abreast of the business 
that she loves. Only in very recent years did she even begin to slacken her 
pace and enjoy some leisure. 

Her service has not been rendered only through life insurance. For many 
years, she was actively interested in business and professional women’s 
organizations. local, state, and national. In 1920, she was selected by-a survey 
as the best business woman in the United States. 








Detroit agency.) 


for 22 years an Associate of the the Diamond Life Bulletins; the 
Estate-O-Graph; Commerce Clear- 


For Both Recruits and Veterans 


In addition to the company’s 
training program the Detroit agen- 
cy subscribes to many services, 
among them The Spectator; the 
complete R&R service, Management 
Plans, Weekly News and the Maga- 
zines; the Flitcraft; Little Gem; 
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A corner 
of the 
attractive 
and 
complete 
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Lackey 
Agency 





ing; Dun & Bradstreet; Prentice- 
Hall, and in addition, a cross sec- 
tion of the weekly trade magazines. 

“arly in his training the new re- 
cruit is introduced to the young 
lady who, working under the direc- 
tion of the production manager, 
prepares audits and proposals. Us- 
ing set-ups that have been prepared 
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for real, live people, but with iden- 
tifying names removed, the new 
Associate practices on the life situ- 
ation and its solution as indicated 
in these proposals. This depart- 
ment also evolves charts showing 
Social Security benefits coordinated 
with life insurance; the specially 
trained stenographer transcribes 
Ediphone records dictated by the 
Associates, and has available count- 
less forms and independent pages 
of sales materials, quotations, and 
descriptions which are in shape to 
include in a proposal portfolio. She 
keeps an accurate time count on 
each “job” and the Associate is 
charged at the rate of 60c. per 
hour, which is not a burden on the 
salesman and only serves as a 
check against the imposition of 
personal and not company business. 
For the new recruit this charge is 
waived until he gets his “sea legs” 
so to speak. 


Training Detail 

After becoming familiar with the 
facilities for dictating and prepar- 
ing his own mail, the recruit is di- 
rected to spend some time with the 
manager of the direct mail service 
department. This session is usually 
most successful if the general agent 
himself insists upon it at a particu- 
lar time and calls the manager into 
his office, and directs the discussion 
of two or three definite subjects. 
After that preliminary introduction 
indicating the importance attached 


to direct mail by the general agent. 


the interview is usually continued 
in the library. The reason for this 
is the selfsame reason that prompt- 
ed Mr. Lackey to cooperate with 
the company some years ago in in- 
augurating the experiment of hav- 
ing a local advertising manager 
within the agency. Most salesmen 
fail to take the best advantage of 
the sales material or advertising 
provided for them. The primary 
job of this department in the agen- 
cy, then, is to find out the general 
type of work the recruit will do, 
and indicate the advertising mate- 
rial and methods of using it which 
will be most helpful. Incidentally, 
in each of the past nine years in 
which records have been kept, ap- 
proximately one third of the agen- 

s total volume has been applied 
for by persons who have received 
direct advertising through this de- 
partment. This business has con- 
sistently averaged higher per case 
than the agency average as a 
whole, and has averaged a higher 
proportion of prepaid business. 
Both of which indicate that it is 
more profitable for the salesman. 
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While this first interview with 
the recruit has to be launched by 
the general agent—the direct ad- 
vertising manager’s office is the 
scene of regular conferences with 
the veteran Associates planning ad- 
vertising campaigns, and discuss- 
ing the best letters or folders to 
send to specific prospects. 

This direct advertising service as 
painted by the home office of the 
Massachusetts Mutual is consid- 
ered the most flexible service of its 
kind. The salesman can, by merely 
asking for it, have a splendid letter 
on excellent stationery, hand signed 
with the vice-president’s name and 
including the representative’s own 
name sent to any prospect he 
chooses, for only 3c. charge. Fur- 


thermore by a meticulously con- 
ceived system that works quickly 
and simply, he can be assured that 
the prospect to whom he is sending 
it is not a policyholder belonging 
to another Associate within the 
agency, and he can be sure that no 
other letter or folder in the com- 
pany’s direct mail line has been 
sent to this person within 3 months, 
nor will any, except what he orders, 
be sent within the next 3 months. 
This exclusive privilege is unusual, 
but safeguards the flareback if a 
personalized letter should go from 
the vice-president recommending 
Associate A this month, and Asso- 
ciate B next month! 

The service includes 47 letters 
and 19 folders, designed under the 
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Age of wife 30 
Age of son _2¢——16 | 
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HAVE YOU VALIDATED YOUR SOCIAL SECURITY? 
"Maximum Social Security benefits 
available for married man age 35 - 
wife age 30 and one child age 2 - 
Salary $250.00 per month or more." 


$ 
24.00 per month til son is - "No Income Period® i 50 per mo. to — 


Summary of Benefits 


Total Maximum payments until youngest child is 18....$10,080 
Total payments to wife over her Average Life Expectancy 8 6,880 
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Total Payments......$16, 
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Benefits. 








for self 
Age of Insured 35 ~ ; 80 Aye. Exp. 
Age of wife 30 65 _87 Ave. 
; Total Retirement Payments over Exp. 
Joint Life Expectancy........ -$15,616 


IF - IF - IF - IF - IF - IF - IF - IF - IF - IF - IF - IF 


1. This Income is not adequate for the family and the 
wife is forced to work she will lose her Social Security 
-eand- 
2. If one cannot afford to quit his job at 65 and live off 
. 
the above Retirement Income he will lose all the benefite 
of the 30 years of joint contributions. 
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direction of Seneca M. Gamble at 
the home office, keyed to most of 
the usual life situations which re- 
quire life insurance. The fieldmen 
are encouraged to be regular in 
sending advertising each week, but 
never in large quantities. Five 
prospects a week for cultivation by 
this means is the recommended 
maximum—and since no replies are 
solicited a personal follow-up is in- 
sisted upon either by phone or in 
person. 


The Recruit Falls in Step 


By this time, then the new re- 
cruit is working daily at his own 
desk, having the full cooperation 
of the production and advertising 
departments, and having daily vis- 


its with the staff members, includ- 
ing a minimum of one-half hour 
per day with the general agent. 
The cashier and office manager has 
introduced him to all the personnel 
of the policyholders’ service, 
agents’ service or new business and 
the financial departments, assigned 
him a private mailbox, noted name, 
address, phone and birthday on the 
check-sheet of Associates for a 
multiplicity of purposes. 

This check-sheet is used to avoid 
overlooking any Associate when 
mailing out special material, in ex- 
tending invitations, in checking at- 
tendance at meetings, in estimating 
production totals and the like. 

The recruit, having become a 
part of the agency attends the reg- 








and family? 


HOW YOU CAN PROTECT THESE BENEFITS FOR YOURSELF AND FAMILY 


Will your life insurance and annuities when 
properly coordinated with Social Security bene- 
fits provide a livable income for yourself 
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ular Monday morning sales meet- 
ing, receives the weekly bulletin 
“The Detroit Dynamo”—in which 
he is introduced to the agency, as 
well as verbally in the meeting. As 
soon as he complies a list of 250- 
500 friends, business associates and 
prospects or centers-of-influence, a 
formal announcement is mailed by 
the general agent to this list intro- 
ducing him as an Associate of the 
agency. The agency also supplies 
him with personal calling cards, 
blotters, calendars, and as soon as 
his production reaches $50,000 he 
is supplied with his own stationery 
—company letterhead with his own 
name on it. 


"Constant Yet Normal Stimulation" 


The agency usually conducts two 
or three contests lasting one or not 
more than two months each in any 
year. Some of the most successful 
contests have been those built 
around an idea rather than around 
the prizes. One winter during the 
general agent’s annual vacation, 
the entire office and field force di- 
vided itself into two teams—named 
for the two main divisions of the 
clerical staff the “Bookies” and the 
“Stenogs.” The young ladies in the 
office took keen interest in their 
team-mates who were in the field, 
and aside from a box of candy to 
the girls on the winning team, the 
only other prize was a potted plant 
which was privileged to adorn the 
counter of either “Bookkeepers” or 
“Stenographers,” whichever team 
was leading. 

In “Slants on Supervision,” the 
book written by the research agen- 
cies group of the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau, is a chap- 
ter by George E. Lackey on “Con- 
stant Yet Normal Stimulation,” 
which gives in some detail the phil- 
osophy and practice of stimulation 
in this agency. 


Hundred Policyholder Chart 


One of the outstanding personal- 
ities in the agency is Caleb R. 
Smith, who, after 25 years as dis- 
trict manager in Ann Arbor, re- 
tired in 1938, built an _ exact 
duplicate of his Ann Arbor home 
in Asheville, N. C., and now lives 
there, maintaining an insurance 
office in Asheville. At one time Mr. 
Smith was asked to prepare this 
summary of his repetitive business, 
and so he chose at random 100 pol- 
icyholders written two or more 
times, whose first policies were 
bought during the years 1918 to 

(Concluded on pag? 63) 
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SIMPLIFIED PROGRAMMING 


Part two of a series of articles on 
minimum life insurance needs in 
three general income groups with 
emphasis, in all cases, on the high 


cost of dying. 


By WILLIAM HENRY FISSEL 


class group are those earning 

between $4500 and $7500 a year. 
Their earnings are $400, $500 and 
$600 a month. The hopes, aims and 
ambitions of people in this group 
differ only in extent from those 
earning $100, $200 and $300 a 
month, that is, the people in the low 
income groups. People in the 
medium income group compose the 
largest group of buyers of ordinary 
life insurance. 

This group has a fuller under- 
standing of their own problems and 
are more anxious to do something 
about solving those problems. They 
have the capacity to understand 
more intelligently any clear presen- 
tation of life insurance as the solu- 
tion to their pressing needs and 
the solution of their present prob- 
lems. They, as a group, are more 
anxious to do something to secure 
the peace of mind and contentment 
that comes from possessing a well 
rounded life insurance estate. 


Four Hundred a Month 


Let’s consider a man earning $400 
a month. He is age 35, married and 
has a child age one. If you took the 
life value of that man at 5% com- 
pound discount, that value is $75,- 
854. Obviously, it is impossible to 
ask him to buy $103,000 insurance 
to cover that life value in the same 
manner as he would carry $10,000 
fire insurance to cover a property 
value of $10,000. 

Yet this same person will tell 
you that he knows he is going to 
die. He can understand very readily 
that in the very act of dying he is 
creating certain debts which he 


Pris ‘c in the medium income 
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wants paid. He desires that his 
family start with a clean slate after 
his death to live according to that 
standard of living that he can pro- 
vide for them. He will tell you that 
he would like to provide a readjust- 
ment period so that the family can 
come gradually to that standard of 
living that he can provide for them 
in case he is not here to do it. He 
will tell you that when he gets old 
and is no longer able to work, he 
would like to retire, possibly, on 
half his salary, at that time, his 
age 65. He also says he owns a 
home and that he would like to have 
the mortgage paid at his death. He 
will tell you that he would like to 
in case he is not here, to send his 
child to college. Now suppose he 
tells you he has $6,000 life insur- 
ance on which he is paying annual 
premiums of $104.88 and that he 
is in a position to invest between 
10 and 15% of his salary in life 
insurance and in a savings plan. 
After some adroit questioning, the 
following might develop as typical: 


Last ilmess expenses..... $500.00 
ok See 700.00 





Comentery Pilot... 66. 300.00 
RE errr a” 350.00 
Federal Income Taxes.... 669.00 
Ceurpemt BHR. 1c. ckewce 400.00 
SO er rer ee 10.00 
| Pp ree 15.00 
a. eee ne eh aie 100.00 

BD kteva be wer awes $3044.00 


To the above we will have to add 
one month’s living expenses, $400. 
This man would like to provide for 
the balance of the year, three- 
quarters of his salary to his fam- 
ily for readjustment purposes, mak- 
ing another $3300, so we arrive at: 


Clean-up Fund......... $3044.00 
One month’s living ex- 
epee sa 400.00 
75% of his salary for one 
EE Ge cinder tek ce ores ei 3300.00 


ED (cS wack OLR Se $6744.00 


In other words his total life in- 
surance is dissipated by the very 
act of dying and providing for his 
family for a period of one year. 
Here are the problems this man 
wants solved: he wants to educate 
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his child by providing a college edu- 
cation; he wants to provide a life- 
time income to his wife; to pro- 
vide half his salary after the first 
year after his death to his wife as 
long as she lives; and when he is 
an old man he wants to retire on 
half his salary. His only assets be- 
sides his life insurance, is his Social 
Security benefit which is $53 a 
month until the child is 18 years of 


‘age and then ceases. Fifty-three 


dollars a month is a long way from 
$200 a month. His own retirement 
benefit, if he lives to be 65, is going 
to be $54.40 a month, increased to 
$81.60 when his wife reaches age 
65. 

Let’s assume the wife is now age 
33 and the child is age 1. If this 
man will spend $100 a year for life 
insurance until the time he retires, 
he can do all these things. The rest 
of the money he will place with the 
insurance company to hold for him, 
is really a savings account accumu- 
lating for his old age. A contract 
of $15,000 properly selected by a 
competent life insurance under- 
writer will solve all the problems of 
this man. Let’s see just what this 
especially selected contract for $15,- 
000 will accomplish. 


Pause for Retirement 


Not any type of contract for $15,- 
000 will do the job this man wants 
done for him. The competent life 
underwriter will select a contract 
that will mature at age 65, when 
all premium payments stop, at just 
the time the man wants to retire; 
that has the waiver of premium 
benefit, so that in the event that he 
is totally and permanently disabled, 
no premium payments will be nec- 
essary in the future on his part; 
and’ with a Special Family Income 
Rider that will pay his family $10 
a month for each $1000 of insur- 
ance. 

We have used the present insur- 
ance to provide for the payment of 
the debts created by death and for 
the family for one year. The prob- 
lem that faces this man is to pro- 
vide half his salary or $200 a month 
for his wife and $200 a month for 
himself at age 65 and for the educa- 
tion of his child, in college. That’s 
the problems that this new $15,000 
contract must accomplish. 

Half the man’s salary is $200 a 
month. From Social Security he 
and his wife will receive approxi- 
mately $81 per month; $54 starting 
at his age 65 and the balance, $27, 
on his wife’s reaching age 65. About 
$120 a month has to be provided 
through life insurance. This espe- 
cially selected contract for $15,000 


will provide $125 a month at age 65. 
This takes care of the old age bene- 
fit desired by our prospect. 

If he should die, it would pro- 
vide $150 a month for 20 years to 
his wife. The first 17 years his 
wife would receive approximately 
$53 from Social Security so from 
the two, Social Security and Life 
insurance, she would receive $203 
a month. Then her income would 
drop, not to $150, but to $180 for 
the next three years and at that 
time she would be 53. From age 
53 to 65, her income would be $78 
a month and then for the rest of 
her life, starting at age 65, $77 a 
month. 

Besides this, there will be a fund 











Yes, There 1s Room 
In Our Budget For 
The Statue Of Liberty* 


Yes, Messrs. Hitler and Hirohito, there is 
room in our budget for the Statue of Liberty. 
We haven't said an awful lot, but we're doing 
things. We're proving the Statue of Liberty 
and the democratic principles for which it 
stands, have a big place in our budget of today. 
We're gladly paying the grim costs fos the 
price of freedom on both sides of the ledger to 
rid the world of your tyrannies, and to show 
you we're fulfilling the most important budget 
appropriation of them all. While fighting men 
write with blood their life price on the debit 
side to maintain freedom’'s ideals—determined 
Home Front workers make long entries on the 
credit side in war bonds, fighting equipment 
and all those essential things so necessary to 
keep the home fires burning. 

Cal-Western is proud of the part its men and 
women play in helping to keep the ledger in 
balance. Many of its representatives are serv- 
ing on the battle lines.’ And on the Home 
Front, over these eleven western states, Cal- 
Western men and women, realizing the serious- 
ness of their tasks, give unstintingly of their 
time towards the purchase and sale of war 
bonds, volunteer war activities, and extending 
the protection insurance offers to as many 
American homes as possible. They know, too, 
how insurance dollars are not only fighting 
dollars, but anti-inflationary dollars, and how 
these dollars help provide for FREEDOM 
FROM WANT AND FEAR. Yes, Messrs. 
Hitler and Hirohito, we're proving THERE IS 
ROOM IN OUR BUDGET to maintain our glor- 
ious principles of democracy despite your 
fanatical tyrannies! 

* This ad appears as a special tribute to Clifford O. 
Boggess,. Cal-Western Advertising Manager, who, on the 
eve of his departure into the armed forces, wrote the 
original “IS THERE ROOM IN OUR BUDGET FOR 
THE STATUE OF LIBERTY?" copy which has since 
received well-merited, nation-wide recognition. 
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of $6300 to provide for the college 
education of the child. 

Just how does this work out? 
The first 17 years, $150 from the 
life insurance plus $53 from Social 
Security pays the wife $203 a 
month. At the end of 17 years when 
the child is 18, Social Security stops 
and there is nothing but life in- 
surance to provide income to the 
widow until she is 65 years of age. 
During the next three years, until 
she is age 53, the Family Income 
rider provides $150 a month, on the 
face amount of the insurance she 
will receive $30.90 a month interest, 
making a total of $180.90 a month. 
At age 53 she will receive a life 
annuity of $45.60 a month from 
$10,000 of the life insurance; $32.08 
for 12 years from $4000 of the 
policy, making a total of $77.68 a 
month until she reaches age 65. At 
age 65, Social Security will give 
her $31.80 a month which, added to 
the life annuity of $45.60 a month, 
gives her a total of $77.40 a month 
for the rest of her life. 


Options at Sixty-Five 


In addition, she will have (the 
balance of the contract) $1000 avail- 
able to use in any way she desires. 
When this man reaches 65 he does 
not have to take the lifetime an- 
nuity income for himself but he 
may at that time elect the joint and 
survivor annuity for his wife and 
for himself. In other words, the 
plan is readily adaptable to changing 
times, conditions and circumstan- 
ces. It is designed to help solve each 
man’s problems at the time they 
arise. It is not necessary for that 
man to select today, and determine 
today, exactly what he wants his 
life insurance to do for him. There 
is available in this contract differ- 
ent settlement options, that ‘can all 
be adapted to changing conditions 
and circumstances to suit his par- 
ticular, individual needs at the par- 
ticular time needed. 

The total premium payment over 
30 years’ this man is going to make 
totals $20,260. He is going to have 
$17,250 cash available in case he 
prefers that to an income for life. 
The difference is $3,010 which is 
the cost of the protection enjoyed 
for 30 years, or roughly, $100 a 
year. But just what was this pro- 
tection that this man enjoyed? 
Let’s examine it to see what his 
life insurance contract might pos- 
sibly be called upon to do for him 
in case of his premature death. 


$150 a month is $1,800 yearly. 
$1,800 yearly for 20 years is.$36,000 
Interest on $15,000 for 20 

years at 2% per cent is... 7,416 
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Every Dollar 


saved and invested in national 
security means better and more 
equipment for the struggle and 
a safer and happier future for 
the individual after the victory 
is won. Both of these ends will 
be accomplished by thrift now 
practiced. 


$ $ 
GIRARD LIFE unsurance company oF PHILADELPHIA 


Opposite Independence Hall 








Cash ee antares oaced 15,000 $4800 a year and his life value, ac- 





Emergency fund TEeTTTiTi 1,000 cording to competent insurance au- 
$32.08 a month for 12 years... 4,619 thorities, can be computed by using 


$10,000 to provide lifetime an- a compound discount table. At 5% 





Se Wine doth hae bees ee 10,000 compound discount this man’s life 
suhag conc. Gist $73,035 value is $75,854. In other words, 
this contract insures a man really 

Let’s examine what this contract for his life’s full value. You are not 


does for this man. He is earning asking the man to buy $75,000 
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worth of new life insurance. In- 
stead you are asking this man to buy 
a contract of $15,000. To ask him 
to buy a contract for $75,000 would 
scare him out of any consideration 
of new life insurance. Yet, on the 
other hand, how many men stop to 
figure what this contract for $15,- 
000 may be called upon to do? We 
have just seen that it the man 
should die after the contract was 
taken out, under the arrangements 
provided for, the minimum that 
the contract would pay would be 
$73.035. 

Let’s consider next the man earn- 
ing $500 a month. His scheme of 
living is comparable to that of the 
man earning only $100 a month less. 
He possibly may have a little more 
surplus money; again his obliga- 
tions may be a little greater. Cer- 
tainly the cost of dying is going to 
be greater for this man. The cost 
may be summarized possibly as fol- 
lows: 





Last illness expenses ......... $600 
, .. - arr es 900 
MD ois oc s cdclsvw sens 300 
, ere 350 
Federal Income taxes ......... 901 
SE os c.0is bbsmceen send 500 
rrr cre ee 10 
eee ee ree 15 
BE ace eorkd det area ee 125 

MI os. <4 0d GR Dies $3,701 


To the clean-up fund of $3701 if 
we add a month’s salary and for 
the balance of the year, 75% of 
this man’s salary, we have to in- 
crease this as follows: 


ee! Pere re se $3,701 





One month’s living expenses... 500 
75 per cent of salary for eleven 

BE NS racccanerkcnaee bes 4,125 

_ | FRE Appere repens $8,326 


This sum might be represented 
as what it is going to cost the man 
to die. Let’s assume this man earn- 
ing $500 a month has an $8000 life 
insurance contract on which he is 
now paying $141.44 a year pre- 
miums. Also let’s assume again, 
as in the former case of the man 
earning $400 a month, that the 
prospect is 35 years of age, has 


’ one child and his wife is age 33. 


He certainly is going to want at 
his death that these bills be paid, 
that his family have an even start 
without being obligated to struggle 
paying up for the debts created on 
his death. The underwriter has ap- 
proached this man, as to what life 
insurance can do for him and what 
needs he may have for new life in- 


surance. 





Id 








All men like to discuss their fam- 
ily problems and their life insurance 
if they can get any ideas of value. 
An interview developed that the 
man would like to retire when he 
was age 65 on half his salary; that 
he would like to send his child to 
college and later on to a professional 
school; that he has a mortgage of 
$9000 on his home; that he would 
like to provide, until his son went 
to college, that his wife had an in- 
come of $250 a month (half his 
salary); and after that time his 
wife had, half that amount, or $125 
monthly as income for the rest of 
her life; on his reaching age 65 that 
he has $250 a month income for 
life. 

Savings Feature 


Let’s see what the underwriter 
can do for this man providing he 
is willing to couple his savings plan 
with his life insurance investment. 
Actually as a matter of fact, the 
life insurance is going to cost this 
man in the neighborhood of $141 a 
year. All the rest of his premium 
depositis are going to be in the form 
of savings for himself. The Social 
Security benefits for this man are 
going to be the same as for the 
man earning only $400 a month be- 
cause Social Security benefits reach 
their peak on $250 a month income. 
Any income in excess of that 
amount is not taken into considera- 
tion. All computations for Social 
Security are on the peak amount 
when the salaries are in excess of 
it. 

This man would like the under- 
writer to take into consideration the 
Social Security benefits when he 
makes the suggestions for accom- 
plishing what he feels are his needs. 
Subtracting the Social Security 
benefits from what the man wants 
his life insurance to provide, we 
arrive at a figure of approximately 
$179 a month for himself and $197 
for the family. A competent un- 
derwriter will suggest this man 
buy a contract of $25,000 which will 
accomplish all of his objectives. 
But not any ordinary contract will 
do this. 

The contract this competent un- 
derwriter will suggest is a contract 
that is going to mature again at 
age 65; and provide this man with 
$187.50 a month. This, plus $81 
from Social Security, will give him 
approximately $268 a month at re- 
tirement time himself. It is true 
all he wanted was $250 a month. 
This slight excess, is a dividend he 
gets for providing completely for 
his family. This contract besides 
maturing at age 65 will have a 








FLAG DAY 


It is in this “leafy month of June” that Flag Day bids Americans 
pause to consider the heritage of which their national banner is 
the symbol. Not least among the blessings bestowed by this heri- 
tage is the principle of Free Enterprise, without which the insti- 
tution of life insurance could not long endure, and of which this 
same institution is a unique and notably humane example. 
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special Family Income Rider which 
is going to provide for the child’s 
college education and provide in- 
come to the widow. The widow will 
receive approximately $53 a month 
for herself and for her child until 
that child is age 18. In this in- 


stance we have a period of 17 years 
in which Social Security will pro- 
vide this amount. 

The life insurance contract will 
provide $200 a month, making a 
total of $253 a month for the first 

(Continued on page 34) 








| TRAINING FOR SERVICE 


We believe the more completely a company 
| and its Agency managers grasp the objective 
of building a permanently successful organiza- 
| tion with high average earnings for every man, 

the greater will be their realization of the ad- 
| vantage and importance of thorough training 

and sympathetic supervision. 


| That every Canada Life representative may be 
| equipped to represent his policyholders and his 
company in the fullest sense of the word is an 
objective we feel is worthy of the best that is 


in us. 
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This is number five of a series of articles dealing with 
interesting legal decisions which establish precedents 
affecting the sale and conservation of life insurance. 


WAR RISK INSURANCE 


ITH the prospect of army life for this writer 
VY rrowins closer with every edition of the news- 

papers, it is only fitting and proper that we 
should consider a subject like War Risk Insurance. 
There’s nothing like having a personal interest in the 
subject matter. We take first the case of ROUNTREE 
vs. UNITED STATES (U. S. District Court, Western 
District of Louisiana, April 26, 1943). The suit was 
brought by the insured on a war risk policy. The pol- 
icy had lapsed but the insured claimed a reinstate- 
ment. The government’s defense was that the rein- 
statement had been procured through fraud. The 
insured had heart trouble and was asthmatic but 
claimed neither he nor the private nor the govern- 
ment doctors knew of this condition and that he de- 
nied having such condition in good faith. The ques- 
tion of fraud was submitted to the jury who decided 
in favor of the insured. The Court refused to set this 
verdict aside. It ruled that, as far as war risk insur- 
ance is concerned, false statements must be made with 
knowledge of falsity and with intent to deceive in 
order to spell out legal fraud. 

Another recent case dealing with war risk insur- 
ance is VAN PELT vs. UNITED STATES (U.S. Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit, April 6, 1943). 
The insured entered the armed forces in May, 1918. 
He procured a yearly renewable term insurance 
policy. The policy lapsed for non-payment of premium 


in July, 1919. In 1927 he had the policy reinstated 
and converted to a U. S. Government convertible term 
policy. In 1934 the insured suffered an attack of gen- 
eral paralysis of the insane and his guardian applied 
for disability payments which were made until March, 
1939. The government canceled the policy then on the 
ground the reinstatement had been procured through 
fraud. The government contended that the insured 
suffered from syphilis before he joined the armed 
forces; that he knew in 1926 he had the disease and 
was treated for it, yet he represented that he had 
never been afflicted by it. Upon the trial the Court 
let the jury pass upon the question of fraud, but also 
let them determine the question of whether the dis- 








ease existed before the insured’s induction into the 
army. The jury found in favor of the government. 
The Appellate Court held that it was proper for the 
jury to decide the question of fraud but not the ques- 
tion of whether the disease existed before induction. 
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By reason of a provision of the Veterans’ Act existing 
at the time the policy was reinstated a veteran must 
be conclusively presumed to have been in sound health 
at the time he joined the army. A new trial was 


awarded the insured. 
* * * 


PRESUMPTION OF DEATH 


N the May issue we had occasion to consider cases 

where the insured disappeared and was presumed 
dead. By way of a footnote we would like to add the 
case of DILL vs. SOVEREIGN CAMP OF THE 
WOODMEN OF THE WORLD (South Carolina Su- 
preme Court, April 1, 1943). The by-laws of the de- 
fendant insurance society provided that there should 
be no liability in any case where the legal presump- 
tion of death arose from disappearance until the ful! 
term of his life expectancy had expired. The insured 
had disappeared more than seven years previous to 
the claim and all the legal requirement for a presump- 
tion of death were present, but the insurance society 
contended that this by-law was a defense to the bene- 
ficiary’s suit. The Court, however, held that this by- 
law was against the public policy of the state and was 
unreasonable and unjust. The decision was in favor 
of the beneficiary (actually in favor of her estate, she 


having died). 
7 * * 


AGE AND THE BURDEN OF PROOF 


NE of the most poignant of human failings is 
the distaste we feel in telling our real age. This 
is supposed to be particularly attributed to women but 
I wouldn’t dare agree. In any case, the question of 
age certainly comes up most frequently in life insur- 
ance litigation. Age is not always an easy thing to 








prove. It is, therefore, an important item to determine 
who has the burden of proof as to age. In GOELL vs. 
THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
(N. Y. Supreme Court, Appellate Division, April 9, 
1943), the company denied liability for disability pay- 
ments on the ground that the insured’s age was mis- 
stated in the policy. Under the terms of the policy 
if the disability occurred beyond the age of sixty the 
insured would not be entitled to disability payments. 
It was the company’s contention that the disability, if 
any, occurred beyond this age. The trial Court placed 
the burden of proving his age upon the insured. The 
Appellate Division held that the burden of proving 
age was on the company because it was an affirmative 
defense in avoidance of the plaintiff’s claim. The 
Court also held that the insured had the advantage 
of a presumption that the age stated in the policy was 
the true age. It was thus up to the company to over- 
come this presumption. 


PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS 


N PARDEE vs. UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE 

CO. (Texas Court of Civil Appeals, April 15, 1943) 
the insured died and the company, claiming that the 
policy lapsed for non-payment of premiums, denied 
liability for more than the paid up value of the policy. 
The beneficiary in bringing suit contended that the 
company had unconditionally accepted his check as 


“ 
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payment for the premiums. He testified that he had 
inadvertently drawn the checks on the wrong bank 
and when payment was refused, he sent a money or- 
der to the company for the amount of the check. The 
facts showed, however, that the money order was not 
sent until after the death of the insured. The court 
held that payment of premiums may be made by check 
where the policy does not otherwise provide, and if 
the company accepts such check it constitutes payment 
even though the check may be dishonored on presen- 
tation. However, the jury in this case found that the 
beneficiary never intended that the check should be 
paid and this fraud precluded recovery. Before the 
insured’s death the rights under the policy were for- 
feited. 

Similarly, the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals in 
Oregon (New York Life Ins. Co. vs. Miller) held that 
the beneficiaries were entitled to recover where the 
evidence showed that the insured’s dishonored check 
was given and received as unconditional payment of 
the premiums within the grace period. 


* * * 


RIVAL CLAIMS TO PROCEEDS 


N OLIVARES vs. OLIVARES (Texas Court Civil 

Appeals, March 24, 1943) the insured had a policy 
of insurance in the Woodmen of the World Life In- 
surance Society. Under the by-laws and constitution 
of the society, the insured’s wife was the beneficiary. 
The insured and his brother made an agreement 
whereby the brother paid the premiums and was to 
have the proceeds of the policy in consideration there- 
of. The wife, who was the plaintiff in this action, 
knew nothing of this agreement and did not give her 
consent. The necessary steps were not taken formally 
to change the beneficiary. 

After the insured’s death, the brother prevailed 
upon the Insurance Society to issue a check to him 
for the proceeds. The brother contends that he is 
entitled to the proceeds by reason of a trust. In ac- 
cordance with the agreement, he paid the premiums 
and also paid the expenses of their father’s burial. 
The court held for the wife on the ground that she 
never consented to this agreement, nor even knew 
of it. There are cases holding that a trust such as 
was claimed here can be created by the parties, but 
it is necessary to have the beneficiary’s consent. 
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LIFE INSURANCE 


and 


DEATH TAXES 


By ROSS E. MOYER 


Underwriting Vice President, Northwestern National Life Insurance Company 


Delivered before the Home Office Life Underwriters Association in New York City 


ITH increases in rates in 
our tax structure, life in- 
surance has been used more 


and more to provide liquid funds 
for taxes assessed against an indi- 
vidual’s estate at the time of death. 
The selecting of risks for this type 
of protection has been discussed in 
the past, but it may be well to con- 
sider the subject again because of 
the very considerable increase in 
these tax rates. These problems do 
not confront the underwriter as 
frequently as do problems on other 
types of protection. Increasing 
death taxes will result in a larger 
proportion of this business. This 
discussion will be confined to the 
problems in the selection of risks 
for this type of protection, and will 
not attempt to cover the many legal 
questions involved. 


The Basis for Death Taxes 


There has never been any ques- 
tion of the right of the state to levy 
taxes against an individual’s estate 
at the time of death. This arises 
from the old English common law 
that at death an individual’s estate 
reverts to the sovereign. On this 
theory the individual does not have 
an inherent right to pass his estate 
on to his heirs, but may do this 
only in so far as the state grants 
him the right. In this process the 
state may exact whatever taxes it 
sees fit. While the federal income 
tax required a constitutional amend- 
ment, there has never been any 
question of the validity of death 
taxes. 

This basic consideration should 
be kept definitely in mind by the 
underwriter. Essentially life insur- 
ance to cover death taxes increases 
the net estate to the heirs, and is 
little different from any other per- 
sonal insurance. The trend in death 
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taxes indicates that they are being 
used for certain social objectives in 
the nation as a whole. Large 
amounts of life insurance for these 
taxes might have a tendency to de- 
feat these social objectives. 


Types of Death Taxes 


Death taxes fall into two groups, 
(1) Estate taxes, and (2) Inheri- 
tance taxes. 

Estate taxes are based upon the 
right of the individual to transmit 
his estate at death and are levied 
against the estate as a _ whole. 
Death taxes are levied by the fed- 
eral government are estate taxes. 

Inheritance taxes are based upon 
the right of an individual to re- 
ceive property from a deceased 


person’s estate, and are levied 

General Exemption 

Year Including Insurance 

Effective Payable to Estate 

1916 $50,000 

1918 50,000 

1926 100,000 

1932 50,000 

1935 40 ,000 

1942 60 ,000 


against the portion of the estate 
received by the individual, rather 
than the whole estate. Generally, 
death taxes levied by the individual 
states are inheritance taxes. 

Since state inheritance taxes are 
levied against the _ individual’s 
share in the total estate, and since 
their range of rates as the amount 
of the share in the estate increases 
is not large, they are not of con- 
siderable significance, except per- 
haps in those cases where several 
states claim the same individual as 
a resident and endeavor to tax his 
estate. Furthermore, there is pro- 
vision for deducting a considerable 
part of the state inheritance tax 





from the federal estate tax. From 
an underwriting standpoint it is 
generally sufficient to consider the 
federal estate tax only. 


History of Federal Estate Tax 


A very small federal estate tax 
existed for a five-year period com- 
mencing in 1797. It also existed 
for a short period during the Civil 
War, and appeared again tempora- 
rily as a war revenue measure in 
1898. Federal estate taxes as they 
exist today date from 1916. 

Since 1916 these tax rates grad- 
ually climbed until 1926, when a 
material reduction was made. They 
were increased in 1932, and today 
are materially higher. The follow- 
ing table gives a brief outline of 
their trend since 1916: 


Insurance Payable 


to Named Beneficiaries Maximum 
Additional Exemption Tax Rate 

Not taxable 10% 

, 25% 

40,000 20% 

40,000 45% 

40,000 70% 

None 77% 


It should be noted that prior to 
1942, life insurance payable to 
named beneficiaries enjoyed a spe- 
cial exemption to the extent of 
$40,000. In 1942 the exemption on 
all property was increased from 
$40,000 to $60,000, and no special 
exemption given to life insurance. 


Current Amount of Federal Estate 
Taxes 


While several of the insurance 
services give tables showing the 
amount of estate taxes, it may be 
convenient for this discussion to 
include a table showing the amount 
of federal estate taxes on estates 
of various sizes. 
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The federal estate tax rates 
commence with a rate of 3 per 
cent for the first $5,000 of taxable 
estate, and increase to a rate of 77 
per cent for amounts over $10,- 
000,000. These rates are applicable 
to the net estate after deduction 
of debts and administration costs, 
and a general exemption of $60,- 
000. All life insurance owned by 
the individual is to be included in 
the net estate. State inheritance 
taxes would be in addition to the 
amount shown, except to the extent 
credit is allowed against the fed- 
eral taxes. If the underwriter can 
estimate the total estate involved 
he can allow for administration 
costs, deduct the general exemption 
and approximate the amount of 
death taxes. 


Net Estate 

after deductions Federal % of 
and $60,000 Estate Net 

exemption Tax Estate 

$ 10,000 $ 500 5% 
25,000 2,300 9 
50,000 7,000 14 
75,000 13,700 18 
100,000 20,700 21 
200 ,000 50,700 25 
300,000 81,700 27 
400,000 113,700 28 
500,000 145,700 29 
750 ,000 233,200 31 
1,000,000 325,700 33 
2,500,000 998,200 40 
5,000,000 2,468,200 49 
7,500,000 4,203,200 56 
10,000,000 6,088 ,200 61 


Underwriting Considerations 


Life insurance for estate taxes 
is essentially personal insurance. It 
enhances an individual’s estate and 
is little different from any other 
protection taken for dependents. 
The amounts involved may be large 
and this presents all of the prob- 
lems in selecting “big risks.” It 
would be impossible to conduct a 
mortality investigation of insur- 
ance purchased for estate taxes 
since the purpose may not be ap- 
parent at the time of application, 
and the protection may appear to 
be similar to any other personal 
protection. In consideration of the 
maximum amount of protection, in- 
surance for estate taxes should be 
included with any other personal 
insurance. 

Early discussions of the maxi- 
mum permissible amount of per- 
sonal insurance suggested that this 
should be such an amount as 20 per 
cent of earned income would pur- 
chase currently on the Whole Life 
plan. For practical purposes this 
rule was the application of thé in- 
demnity principle to life insurance, 
Since the amount provided was a 
fair measure of the insurable por- 


tion of the future earning power 
of the life involved. In discussing 
estate taxes, Mr. Laird (T.A.S.A. 
Vol. XXXI) suggested that from 
two to five years’ investment in- 
come was a reasonable amount of 
insurance to provide for these 
taxes and the other expenses of ad- 
ministering the estate. This was in 
addition to insurance based upon 
earned income. 


Based on Total Income 


In 1937 Mr. Murphy (T.A.S.A. 
Vol. XXXVIII) presented an ex- 
haustive analysis of the experi- 
ence of the Equitable of New York 
on insurance for large amounts. In 
dealing with the question of rela- 
tion of total insurance to incéme he 
used total income rather than 
earned income, and said, “What is 
the limit after which the applicant 
may be making ‘unusual sacrifices 
in the purchase of further insur- 
ance and may therefore be exerting 
an undue amount of selection 
against the company? It seemed to 
us that it was the proportion of his 
total income that an applicant was 
using in that way, rather than the 
proportion of some part of his in- 
come, such as earned income, that 
was the controlling factor.” His 
conclusion was there was a definite 
danger signal when premiums cor- 
responding to the total insurance 
(including any business insurance) 
approached 20 per cent of total in- 
come. 

In order to show the current 
amount of federal estate taxes and 
administration expenses on various 
sized estates in comparison with 
income, the following table has 
been prepared. Annual income on 
the gross estate has been taken at 
3 per cent. While a higher rate 
might be earned no allowance is 
made for income taxes, and net in- 
come after tax would be substan- 
tially reduced in the higher brack- 
ets. 

This table indicates the consid- 
erable amount of insurance which 
would be required to provide for 
estate taxes and administration 
costs, as well as the large ratio 
which the insurance would bear to 
the income. Using 20 per cent of 


income or Mr. Laird’s grading of 
the 20 per cent rule, the following 
table indicates the maximum age at 
which these rules would provide 
for these taxes and administration 
expense on current Whole Life non- 
participating rates: 


Maximum Age 


Gross Estate 20% 20% graded 
$ 100,000 60 60 
250,000 40 40 
500,000 33 33 
750 ,000 30 29 
1,000,000 28 24 
2,000,000 22 
3,000,000 a 
5,000,000 


It should also be pointed out that 
insurance purchased for these pur- 
poses would also be subject to 
estate taxes. 


Community Property Laws 


- 


In certain states having commu- 
nity property laws the wife is as- 
sumed to own one-half of any 
estate accumulated since marriage, 
and in event of her death estate 
taxes on this half become payable. 
Under the 1942 law one-half of the 
estate appears to be the minimum 
which will be taxed, and as much 
as the whole may, under certain 
circumstances, be taxed. The wife 
may have little to do with the ad- 
ministration of the community 
property, and it would seem a far 
cry from the indemnity principle 
to grant insurance on her life for 
this purposé. However, there is a 
definite need for this kind of pro- 
tection. Any large cases should be 
particularly scrutinized, and the in- 
surance on the wife’s life should be 
in proportion to the husband’s. In- 
surance on both lives should be 
kept within the 20 per cent graded 
rule based on their entire income. 

There would seem to be -no good 
reason for going beyond the 20 per 
cent graded rule in providing for 
estate taxes and administration 
costs. Even though it is clearly 
shown that the insurance is for a 
specific purpose, mortality investi- 
gations indicate that in a group of 
individuals who spend more than a 
reasonable proportion of their in- 
comes for insurance, selection 
against the company will result. 


Annual Net Estate Federal Administra- Total Total as No. 
Gross Income Subject to Estate tion Tax and of times 
Estate at 3% Estate Tax Tax Expense Expense Ann. Income 
$ 100,000 3,000 $ 34,500 $ 3,810 $ 5,500 $ 9,310 3.1 
250 ,000 7,500 178 ,000 44,100 12,000 56,100 7.5 
500 ,000 15,000 415,000 118,500 25,000 143 ,500 9.6 
750,000 22,500 652,500 199,075 37,500 236,575 10.5 
1,000 ,000 30,000 890,000 285,000 50,000 ,000 11.2 
2,000,000 60,000 1,840,000 6381 , 200 100,000 781 ,200 13.0 
3,000,000 90,000 2,790,000 1,151,900 150,000 1,301, 14.5 
5,000,000 150,000 4,690,000 2,272,900 250,000 2,522,900 16.8 
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TRI-STATE REVIEW 


ROM east to west, Maine, New 

Hampshire and Vermont are 

traversed by broken mountain 
ranges of the northeastern continu- 
ation of the Appalachian system. 
From the beginning of settlement 
this rugged terrain imposed for- 
midable barriers to an easy living 
and so the hills and forests and 
rocky coasts mothered generations 
of people distinguished by their 
resourcefulness, industry and fru- 
gality. With these characteristics, 
it was inevitable that their influ- 
ence should be written large in the 
story of life insurance in this coun- 
try. 


The Green Mountains 


The most prominent feature of 
the surface of Vermont is the 
Green Mountains which extend 
nearly north and south dividing 
the State into two more or less 
equal parts. The forms of the 
mountains have, in a large mea- 
sure, been rounded by glaciation 
and along the river beds and the 
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Origin and development of life 

insurance in the three northern 

New England States of Vermont, 
New Hampshire and Maine 


By L. S. MCCOMBS 


Assistant Editor, The Spectator 


One of 

Vermont's 

many scenic 

marvels; Les , 
Camel's rural communities and Vermont 
Hump and Montpelier have contributed > 
wees much in this way to establishing 
— across the length and breadth of 


Ri G . , ; 
an the United States the solid reputa- 





alti tion of the National Life for econc- 
Derick Studios my and conservatism. 

The benefits have not all been in 
one direction, however. The Na- 
tional Life has contributed im- 
mensely through the past ninety- 
three years to the development of 
Vermont. It is possible to obtain 
some idea of the place of the Na- 


bases of hills the soil possesses 
great fertility. Under intensive 
working a thriving dairying and 
live stock industry is supported. 

Near the geographical center of 
Vermont where the Winooski River 
cuts deep through the heart of the 
Green Mountains, Montpelier, the 
State capital was established in 
1805. Almost half a century later 
the National Life was organized 
and today, life insurance ranks in 
importance with State affairs in 
the financial, economic and social 
pattern of life in this quiet rural 
town of 7,800 people. 

The National Life of Vermont 
is the only life insurance company 
of its age and size located in a rural 
community. While the men who 
have built the National Life have 
no doubt missed the stimulus of 
daily contact with other men in the 
same line of work, there have been 
offsetting advantages of living and 
building a life insurance company E. S. BRIGHAM 
in a small community. People ass0- President, National Life Insurance 
ciate conservatism and thrift with Compziny. of Vermont 
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tional Life in the economic and 
financial life of Vermont from the 
following figures: on December 31, 
1942, the assessed value of all real 
property in the State was $246,- 
623,000. Add to this another $43,- 
854,000 for the assessed value of 
personal property of Vermonters 
and we have $290,477,000 assessed 
value of all real and personal prop- 
erty in the State. This is but 15 
per cent more than the admitted 
assets of the National Life. The 
value of property in Vermont con- 
sistently undergoes a gradual en- 
hancement in value but the time is 
not far distant when the resources 
of the National Life will exceed 
the assessed value of all property 
in the State. 

The National Life was the first 
life insurance company to become 
incorporated under the laws of 
Vermont and since 1900 it has been 
the only life insurance company 
resident in the State. Back in 1868 
twenty years after the National 
Life began its corporate existence, 
the Vermont Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Burlington began business 
with a paid-in capital of $100,000. 
On March 1, 1900, with $5,000,000 
of insurance in force, it was sold 
to the Metropolitan Life. Follow- 
ing the Vermont Life by two years 
the North Eastern Mutual Life As- 
sociation of Brattleboro was organ- 
ized with a capital stock of $100,- 
000. It was reorganized within a 


Below—First and second 
home offices of National 
Life of Vermont 
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year on the assessment co-operative 
plan and a number of years later 
was dissolved. 


Balch of the State Mutual 
In 1841 or early 1842 Benjamin 
Balch of Newburyport, Mass., pre- 
pared and distributed a circular 
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outlining his plans for organizing 
the National Insurance Company of 
New York. He claimed that the 
proposed company would be the 
first application of the mutual idea 
in the United States, although Wil- 
lard Phillips had his charter for 
the New England Mutual Life in 
1835. 

Balch’s projected mutual life in- 
surance company was to have been 
merely a department of a stock fire, 
marine and life insurance company. 
The plan did not come to maturity. 
Later, Balch successfully promoted 
the State Mutual Life of Worcester, 
Mass. He was primarily a promo- 
ter and tempermentally incapable 
of managing a going concern with 
any degree of success. He left the 
management of the State Mutual 
to others better qualified than him- 
self for that function and about 
1845 set out to organize the Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company of 
Massachusetts. The plan did not 
succeed or for some other reason 
it was abandoned. 

Balch, who had no misconcep- 
tions of his ability as a promoter 
despite his failure with the New 
York and Massachusetts companies, 
was determined to organize a life 
insurance company with the word 
“National” in its title. He wanted 
it to be national in scope as well 
as name and he decided that a ven- 
ture following this general pattern 
should be located in a remote rural 


Below are shown the third 
and fourth home offices of 
the National Life 
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Present home office building of the National Life, Montpelier, Vt. 


area. He chose Montpelier in Ver- 
mont. 

Balch had engaged in the insur- 
ance business and he had more than 
a cursory knowledge of its com- 
plexities. He was an advanced 
thinker although somewhat eccen- 
tric. He was considered one of the 
ablest statisticians of his time. He 
advocated a national banking law 
long before the Civil War and the 
Pacific railroad schemes were said 
to have originated in his mind long 
‘before they were dreamed of by 
others. His circulars were master- 
pieces of promotional literature. 


A "National" Company 


To give the National Life Insur- 
ance Company at Montpelier a “na- 
tional” character, Balch induced 
prominent men from a wide terri- 
tory, some of them of national dis- 
tinction, to lend their names as in- 
corporators. Of the twelve original 
incorporators only four — William 
C. Kittredge, Robert Pierpont, 
Julius Converse and Albert G. 
Whittemore were from Vermont. 
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Henry Clay of Kentucky, Amos 
Abbott of Massachusetts, Robert 
P. Dunlap of Maine and William 
B. Maclay of New York were listed 
in the act of incorporation as well 
as William M. Tredway of Virginia, 
Alexander Ramsay of Pennsylvania, 
Henry Y. Cranston of Rhode Island 
and Balch. 

Balch was removed from office as 
secretary about two weeks before 
the company began operating for 
having “transcended his powers 
and neglected to comply with his 
duties.” Although his connection 
with the company was of short 
duration and terminated prior to 
the actual writing of insurance, he 
was the original promoter. His 
contribution was an important one 
because he engaged the interest of 
strong men who themselves organ- 
ized the company and afterwards 
made a success of it. 

Among the people of Vermont 
whom Balch interested in his 
project were Dr. Julius Y. Dewey, 
father of Admiral George Dewey, 
the hero of Manila Bay. He is gen- 


erally regarded as the founder of 
the company. At forty-nine he 
was dividing his time between the 
practice of medicine in and around 
Montpelier and selling life insur- 
ance in the National Life. The 
charter required $200,000 of pre- 
liminary life insurance to be writ- 
ten before the company could start 
on its active career. Dr. Dewey 
personally wrote over $150,000 of 
this amount. The doctor had a 
large and lucrative private prac- 
tice, was well-to-do and noted for 
his business sagacity and fair deal- 
ing. His native enthusiasm and 
business sense undoubtedly led him 
to regard the business opportunity 
as attractive in spite of the dif- 
ficulties of successfully operating 
a new life insurance company in a 
sparsely settled community with 
relatively little wealth and at a 
time when there was almost uni- 
versal ignorance concerning the 
purposes and advantages of life in- 
surance. He gave up his practice 
entirely soon after the National 
Life began business on February 
1, 1850, and was chosen general 
agent at a salary of $600 a year 
and his traveling expenses, “which 
shall be in full for his services in 
every department, including his 
compensation as director, medical 
examiner, or any other office he 
may hold in the company.” In his 
early years as president, Dr. Dewey 
made numerous examinations. Oc- 
casionally, however, his recommen- 
dations were not based on physical 
examinations. Across the medical 
blank he would write “I know this 
man well. He is all right,” or “I 
have seen this applicant. He is a 
good risk.” As the company ex- 
panded Dr. Dewey assumed more 
and more personal responsibilities. 
By 1856 he was not only the chief 
executive of National Life but pub- 
licity manager, superintendent of 
agents, personal solicitor and ap- 
pointer of medical examiners. 

An early prospectus written by 
Dr. Dewey outlining the rules and 
practices of the National Life em- 
phasized the principle of non-for- 
feiture, the method of dividend dis- 
tribution, the acceptance of part 


~ premium notes and policy restric- 


tions which were essentially in line 
with the general practices of the 
day. From its inception, National 
Life has paid surrender values. 


Early Financing 


At the time of organization the 
directors hoped to make the Na- 
tional Life a purely mutual com- 
pany. When the pledges for the 
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$200,000 of insurance were secured, 
there apparently was no intention 
of resorting to the alternative of 
capital stock, which was prescribed 
by the charter. But after six 
months of conducting the new com- 
pany’s affairs without capital, the 
directors voted to order the sub- 
scription for $100,000 of “reserved 
guaranteed capital stock.” The en- 
tire amount was subscribed for 
locally at once. 

In 1851 a law was passed by the 
New York State legislature requir- 
ing all life insurance companies do- 
ing business in that State to deposit 
$100,000. While the act was in- 
tended primarily to protect the pub- 
lic from companies of doubtful 
standing, it was construed as an 
attempt to limit New York business 
to domestic companies. Several life 
insurance companies withdrew from 
New York and retaliatory legisla- 
tion followed. Before Vermont act- 
ed the next year the New York law 
was modified. In 1852, however, 
both New York and Massachusetts 
still required a paid-in capital stock 
of $100,000. The directors of Na- 
tional Life therefore called upon 
the owners of the guaranteed cap- 
ital to pay their stock notes in full 
by October 15, 1852. It appears 
that although only ninety per cent 
of the stock was actually paid in, 
the insurance departments of New 
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York and Massachusetts never 
questioned the company’s eligibil- 
ity to operate in those States. 

By 1856 sufficient surplus had 
accumulated to inspire the con- 
fidence of a public distrustful of the 
mutual system and to meet the re- 
qirements of the New York and 
Massachusetts laws. One-half of the 





outstanding guarantee capital was 
retired in that year and by 1867 
the company was again operating 
as a purely mutual organization. 

In 1876 a group interested in se- 
curing control of the National Life 
began organizing policyholders in 
New York, Ohio and other Western 
States. The company was peculiar- 





First home office building of the National Life and Accident 
Insurance Company, Concord, N. H. 


Entrance to the present home office building of the National 
Life and Accident Insurance Company. 
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ly vulnerable to an attack of this 
nature because of its location in a 
remote country community where 
proxies could not be quickly ob- 
tained. Dr. Dewey and his asso- 
ciates, however, were not long in 
taking an aggressive counter mea- 
sure. The by-laws were promptly 
amended limiting the guarantee 
stock to $100,000. The directors 
and their immediate friends pur- 
chased $66,000 of the stock thus 
giving the management effective 
control. Two years later when it 
became apparent that another sur- 
prise attack of this kind was un- 
likely, the stock was again retired. 
The mutual status has not been 
disturbed since that time. 

Dr. Dewey died May 29, 1877. It 
required courage to establish a life 
insurance company in a rural com- 
munity with a scattered population 
but Dr. Dewey, forceful, positive, 
sure of his position and sound in 
his business judgment was never 
diverted during his 26 years as the 
chief executive officer of the com- 
pany from his purpose of building 
a strong policyholders’ company. At 
his death National Life had assets 
of $2,039,046, a surplus of $685,853 
and $8,562,232 of life insurance 
outstanding. From the outset the 
company’s policies were non-forfeit- 
able. The expense ratio had been 
kept low and interest return was 
large. 


Second President Elected 


Dr. Dewey and the strong men 
associated with him had left a solid 
basis for the growth of the next 
quarter century under the adminis- 
tration of George Dewey, the found- 
er’s eldest son. 

George Dewey was elected a di- 
rector of the National Life in 1851, 
a year after the company com- 
menced business. He was then sec- 
retary of the Vermont Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company. Later he be- 
came a member of the finance com- 
mittee of National Life and in 1871 
vice-president and his father’s un- 
derstudy and assistant. He retired 
in 1901 after 50 years’ active ser- 
vice with the company. During the 
half century of his connection with 
the company income grew from 
$15,000 to $5,000,000 annually; as- 
sets had increased from $9,000 to 
$20,000,000 and life insurance out- 
standing had almost reached $100,- 
000,000. 

George Dewey was succeeded as 
president by James Clay Houghton 
who had been closely identified with 
the National Life for 30 years as 
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director, treasurer and vice-presi- 
dent. He died a year after becom- 
ing president. Joseph A. DeBoer 
was elected to succeed him. DeBoer 
brought to the presidency a broad 
working knowledge of the actuarial, 
selection, secretarial, agency and in- 
vestment departments. As _ vice- 
president and a member of the 
finance committee and later as 
president much of his time was 
given to financial and investment 
problems. A feature of his invest- 
ment policy from the beginning was 
the elimination of bank stocks, in 
which the company had a signifi- 
cant investment, other stocks, col- 
lateral loans and railroad and in- 
dustrial securities. In 1906 the 
assets of National Life were exclu- 
sively in municipal bonds, first 
mortgages on improved farm and 
city property, loans to policyholders 
and cash. 


Mr. Howland's Career 


Forty years ago Fred A. Howland 
became general counsel of the Na- 
tional Life. For 16 years of that 
period Mr. Howland was president 
of the company and since 1934 its 
board chairman. Mr. Howland’s 
term as chief executive officer car- 
ried the company through the first 
World War, the subsequent period 
of great expansion in life insurance 
and the financial and economic up- 
heaval of the early thirties. In 1916 
when Mr. Howland became presi- 
dent of the National Life, $212,- 
037,000 of insurance was outstand- 
ing. When he relinguished active 
managerial responsibility of the 
company’s affairs and became chair- 
man of the board in 1934, the Na- 
tional Life had $514,140,000 at risk. 
The present beautiful home office 
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building on Capitol Square in Mont- 
pelier was constructed in 1922 dur- 
ing Mr. Howland’s term as presi- 
dent on a site including the resi- 
dence of the late president DeBoer. 


Mr. Brigham Joins Company 


Elbert S. Brigham, president of 
the National Life since 1934, be- 
came a member of the board of di- 
rectors in 1923. At that time he 
was Commissioner of Agriculture 
of Vermont with an established na- 
tional reputation as an authority 
on agricultural problems especially 
as they are concerned with the 
dairying industry. Owning a large 
Jersey dairy farm near Lake Cham- 
plain, he is a practical agriculturist. 
In 1924 he was elected to Congress, 
retiring voluntarily after three 
terms to become chairman of the 
finance committee of the National 
Life. In 1934 Mr. Brigham became 
president. 


F. H. A. Mortgages 


At the July, 1935, meeting of the 
board of directors, President Brig- 
ham recommended the purchase of 
$20,000,000 of Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration loans. Life insurance 
companies were confronted with 
rapidly accumulating reservoirs of 
cash in the face of diminishing op- 
portunities for investment at ade- 
quate rates. The National Housing 
Act creating the FHA had just re- 
cently been passed. Under Presi- 
dent Brigham’s initiative the field 
was carefully explored. It was a 
new investment field, the loan terms 
were lengthy, the loan ratios high 
and the down payments small. The 
constitutionality of the FHA had 
not been tested. Other possible de- 
fects existed. 

Nevertheless Mr. Brigham and 
his associates saw that the field had 
attractive features for the invest- 
ment of life insurance funds and 
the National Life was the first large 
life insurance company to purchase 
the loans on a major scale. 

From July, 1935, when Presi- 
dent Brigham first recommended 


_ the purchase of $20,000,000 FHA 


mortgagé loans until March 31, 
1943, National Life of Vermont had 
purchased over $129,000,000 of 
them and on that date had $98,000,- 
000 of the loans in its investment 
portfolio. This was approximately 
40 per cent of the total admitted as- 
sets of the company. At the same 
time the company had $33,000,000 
of uninsured (non-FHA) city loans 
and $11,000,000 uninsured farm 
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loans, which, with the insured FHA 
loans made a total of $142,000,000 
of mortgage loans. 

Government bonds and FHA 
loans are the only present invest- 
ment outlets for the large invest- 
ment funds of the life insurance 
companies. FHA loans now are 
limited to war housing projects. So 
far as the war effort is concerned, 
therefore, a purchase of FHA loans 
makes just as effective a contribu- 
tion as one of Government bonds. 
On March 31, 1948, National Life 
owned $16,785,000 of FHA loans on 
war residences. 

The original confidence of Presi- 
dent Brigham and the board of di- 
rectors in FHA has been fully con- 
firmed by the performance of the 
loans. Only one-fourth of 1 per cent 
of the number of loans purchased 
by National Life have been fore- 
closed and the Government guar- 
antee has protected the company 
from loss on these. 

The affairs of National Life of 
Vermont have been managed from 
its inception with an enlightened 
courage and business sagacity typi- 
cal of the people of the Green Moun- 
tain State. Frequently the company 
has pioneered in the liberalization 
of certain policy provisions. It has a 
distinguished record as a successful 
investor especially in the mortgage 
field. Expenses have been consis- 
tently low. The company’s dealings 
with its policyholders and agents, 
individually and collectively, have 
always been characterized by a high 
standard of integrity. 


New Hampshire's Company 


Before the sponsors of United 
Life and Accident Insurance Com- 
pany of Concord indicated in 1913 
their desire to organize a life in- 
surance company under the laws 
of New Hampshire, no legal author- 
ity existed for the supervision of a 
domestic life company. Life insur- 
ance had been written in New 
Hampshire entirely by companies 
of other states. In 1913 New Hamp- 
shire and Nevada were the only 
states with no resident life insur- 
ance company. 

The United Life and Accident 
was incorporated by special act of 
New Hampshire Legislature in 1913 
and later in the same year Chapter 
42 of the New Hampshire laws was 
enacted providing for the regula- 
tion of domestic life insurance com- 
panies. The then insurance com- 
missioner, Robert J. Merrill, in his 
report for 1913 made the following 
observations on the legislative ac- 





ELISHA PRATT 


Founder and First President 
Union Mutual Life 


tivity attending the incorporation 
of the company and the enactment 
of laws providing for its supervi- 
sion that year: 

“The incorporation of the United 
Life and Accident made it neces- 
sary to provide for the regulation 
of domestic life insurance compa- 
nies to which no provision of our 
insurance law specifically applied 
... I] am informed that the life in- 
surance company above named is 
proceeding to place its stock and 
intends in good faith to engage in 
business in accordance with the au- 
thority granted by its charter. The 
character of the men interested in 
the company seems to guarantee 
that it will be organized and con- 
ducted properly. No reason sug- 





ROLLAND E. IRISH 


President, Union Mutual Life 


gests itself why a life insurance 
company in New Hampshire may 
not prove a successful and beneficial 
institution.” 

A year later in his departmental 
report for 1914, the Commissioner 
said: “United Life and Accident 
Insurance Company received its li- 
cense July 14, 1914. This company, 
organized and financed in a most 
successful and honorable manner, 
takes its place among the life in- 
surance companies of the country. 
Its successful career will require 
careful and_ skillful management 
but no reason suggests itself for 
assuming that such management 
should not be expected, in which 
case this company will join the 
other high grade and useful insti- 
tutions of New Hampshire.” 

The Benjamin Balch of the 
United L. & A. was S. W. Jameson, 
a successful promotor from the 
West. He was well known by sub- 
stantial interests in Concord who 
wanted to establish a life insurance 
company in the city. 

Jameson, like Balch, composed 
brilliant promotional literature. In 
a period of a few months he sold 
20,000 shares of stock, par value 
$25 each, at double par entirely by 
mail in 36 states. Purchases were 
limited to 20 shares each and they 
had the privilege of paying in in- 
stallments. There was a discount 
for cash, however. The United 
L. & A. realized about $900,000 
from Jameson’s campaign. 

About 40 per cent of the capital 
stock of United L. & A. is now 
owned by the people of New Hamp- 
shire. 

Clarence Carr, a manufacturer of 
Andover, N. H., was the first presi- 
dent of the company. He took the 
executive post fresh from a defeat 
as a candidate for governor on the 
Democratic ticket. 

John V. Hanna, who has been 
president of United L. & A. since 
1932, succeeded Allen Hollis, now 
president of the Concord Electric 
Company, as principal executive of- 
ficer. In 1921 Mr. Hanna went with 
the company as assistant actuary. 
Later he was actuary and vice- 
president. 


An Unique Contract 


All policies of United L. & A. are 
written on a non-participating basis 
and may include double and triple 
indemnity. All the usual forms of 
ordinary life insurance are written. 
The company offers an unique “Six 
Point Coverage” policy which is 
actually an endowment at age 65 
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Continental American 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


A. A, Rydgren, President 
Max S. Bell, Agency Vice President 
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contract with special features. The 
coverage includes: (1) face amount 
at age 65, (2) face amount to bene- 
ficiary if insured dies before age 
65, (3) double indemnity for any 
fatal accident, (4) triple indemnity 


for certain fatal accidents, (5) for 
total disability before age 60, $50 
weekly for 52 weeks and $25 week- 
ly thereafter until a total of $6,500 
has been paid. (This feature is 
non-cancellable, non-proratable and 
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that the Berkshire Social Security Service 
Approach has produced thousands of dollars 
in new business for associates and brokers? 





the basic requirements. 


and sure-fire. 
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«, Berkshir 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


(Incorporated 1851) 
HARRISON L. AMBER, President - PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


The Federal Social Security Act provides merely 
a backlog of security and protection to meet only 


The Berkshire’s Social Security Service is de- 
signed to supplement these basic benefits through 
the medium of Legal Reserve Life Insurance. 


The Service has had eighteen months of prac- 
tical tryout in the field. It is sound, practical, 


GENERAL 
AGENT 


pays from date of disability), (6) 
waiver of premiums for total and 
permanent disability before age 60. 
United L. &. A. had admitted as- 
sets of $13,300,000 and a policy- 
holders’ surplus of $1,050,000 on 
Dec. 31, last. Life insurance out- 
standing was $51,289,000. 


Union Mutual of Maine 


Union Mutual Life of Portland, 
Me., is the ninth legal reserve life 
insurance company in the country 
in point of age. It began business 
in October, 1849, a few months be- 
fore the National Life of Vermont 
began active operations on Feb. 1, 
1850. 

Union Mutual Life was conceived, 
organized and managed for 12 
years by Elisha Pratt of Hartford. 
He was general agent at Boston for 
the Connecticut Mutual and a di- 
rector and vice-president of the 
Connecticut company. Associated 
with him in organizing the only life 
insurance company incorporated un- 
der the laws of Maine was Guy R. 
Phelps, a physician and druggist of 
Hartford. 

The executive offices of Union 
Mutual Life were maintained in 
Boston until 1881, when they were 
moved to Portland. 


First Endowment Policies 


The Union Mutual is said to have 
pioneered the endowment policy. 
The first endowment issued by the 
company in 1850 was number 303 
and matured at attained age of 60 
of the insured on Oct. 18, 1877. The 
endowment at age 85, a modifica- 
tion of whole life or endowment at 
96 was first sold by Union Mutual. 
The company did a brisk business 
in its early years on lives of sailing 
vessel masters at extra premiums. 

In 1868 Union Mutual opened in 
California and Canada. Despite the 
large territory over which it has 
operated the company until recent 
years did not aggressively seek vol- 
ume business. Early in March, 
1934, Rolland E. Irish, formerly 
vice-president of the Central Life 
of Illinois, joined Union Mutual as 
vice-president. Since then, by re- 
insurance and development of 
agency plant, the business of the 


“company ‘has expanded markedly. 


In 1935 the Union Mutual assumed 
the business of the former Buffalo 
Mutual Life. 

On Dec. 31, last, Union Mutual 
had insurance in force of $102,622,- 
000. Admitted assets were $28,649,- 
000 and_ policyholders’ surplus 
$790,971. Mr. Irish is now presi- 
dent of the company. 
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April Life Sales Gained 
17.4 Per Cent 


New life insurance for April was 
17.4 per cent more than for April 
of last year, according to The As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presi- 


dents. 
For April, the new business of 


submitted to the Department by the 
companies. 

During the year 1942 the net 
amount of life insurance effected 
in Canada was $818,939,114, this 
being an increase of 19% over the 
corresponding amount effected in 
1941, 

Of the total amount effected in 





Booklet for Instruction Of 


High School Students 


A booklet recently distributed 
and entitled “Life Insurance Dol- 
lars in Action,” published under 
the auspices of the Philadelphia 
Chapter of Chartered Life Under- 
writers, was written primarily to 


d, the 39 companies was $747,200,000 1942, ordinary insurance amounted 6 ysedq as correlary reading for 
fe against $636,493,000 during April to $630,832,479, industrial insur- junior and senior high school stu- 
M of last year—an increase of 17.4 ance to $134,994,826, and group in- — Gants in their Social Science stud- 
“ | per cent. New Ordinary insurance  Surance to $53,111,809. ies. Most of the Social Science sub- 
- was $495,554,000 against $372,648,- The total net business in force jects include the study of Life 
t 000—an increase of 33.0 per cent. in Canada on December 31, 1942, Insurance in varying degrees, and 
, Industrial insurance was $126,662,- Was $7,872,891,155, this being an it was found, so far as the Phila- 

000 against $139,022,000—a de- increase of 7.1% over the corre- — gejphia schools were concerned, 
| | crease of 8.9 per cent. Group in- sponding amount in force at the that the subject of Life Insurance 
. | surance was $124,984,000 against end of 1941. Of the total amount was treated entirely from the tech- 
L $124,823,000—an increase of 1/10 in force in 1942, ordinary insur- nical point of view. The aim was 
: | of 1 per cent. ance amounted to $5,905,321,910, +4 teach the youngsters what Life 
‘ For the first four months of this _ industrial insurance to $1,071,312,- Insurance IS; little or nothing was 
. year, the new business of the 39 284, and group insurance to $896,-  .4iq as to what Life Insurance 
l companies was $2,669,929,000 256,961. Canadian companies car- DOES. This little booklet, “Life 
' against $2,913,773,000 for the cor- Tied $5,184,568,369 and British and = Insurance Dollars in Action,” at- 


responding period of 1942—a de- 
crease of 8.4 per cent. New Ordi- 
nary insurance was $1,745,866,000 
against $2,065,748,000—a decrease 
of 15.5 per cent. Industrial insur- 
ance was $484,181,000 against 
$526,069,000—a decrease of 8.0 per 
cent. Group insurance was $4339,- 
882,000 against $321,956,000—an 
increase of 36.6 per cent. 


Life Insurance Production 
in Canada 


Approximate figures, subject to 
change, showing the results of the 
insurance business in Canada for 
the year 1942 have now been com- 
piled from the annual statements 


United States companies, $2,688,- 
322,786. 

During the year 1941 the insur- 
ance premiums received amounted 
to $203,459,238 and the annuity 
consideration to $16,029,295, while 
for the year 1942 these receipts 
were $215,817,714 and $14,949,246, 
respectively. 

The total net business in force in 
Canada of Canadian fraternal soci- 
eties was $118,235,625, and foreign 
fraternal societies, $76,804,854, or 
a total for fraternal societies of 
$195,040,479. 

The. foregoing figures do not in- 
clude the business of one foreign 
company and two small foreign 
fraternal societies, the details of 
which have not yet been received. 


tempts to fill that need. 


E. M. Hunt Now With 
New England Mutual 


E. M. Hunt, for nine years man- 
ager of publicity and field service 
of the Mutual Life of New York, 
has joined the advertising depart- 
ment in the home office of the New 
England Mutual of Boston. 

A veteran in the New York ad- 
vertising field, Mr. Hunt became as- 
sociated with Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn at the time this well-known 
organization was formed. He was 
also a member of the advertising 
staff of TIME, INC., before enter- 
ing the life insurance business. 

















Montgomery, Alabama 
e 6 * 


S1xTy-ONE YEARS STRONG 








Not too old — Not too large. 


Its age and size make it one 
of the better companies for 


agency opportunities. 
* « * 


EUREKA-MARYLAND 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION 
Maryland 


Address inquiries to: 


W. CLYDE JENNINGS, Pres. 
Montgomery, Alabama 


Baltimore 
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SIMPLIFIED 
PROGRAMMING 


(Continued from page 21) 


17 years, at which time Social Se- 
curity will stop. For the next three 
years the widow is age 53 she will 
receive $251.50 a month. This is 
provided by $200 a month from the 
Family Income plus interest on 
$25,000 at 2%% which amounts to 
$51.50 a month, the total being 
$251.50 a month. However, this 
family had a mortgage of $9,000 on 
their home. Five thousand of the 
Family Income Rider commuted 
would pay $9,059.75 to the widow, 
with which she could purchase her 
home free and clear of any lien. So 
we see that for the first 20 years 
the Family Income provided $200 
a month income to the widow, paid 
off the mortgage of $9,000. The in- 
terest on the $25,000 face amount 
of contract during the first 17 
years will create another fund of 
$10,458 which will provide $5,000 
for college education and $5,000 
more to send the child to profes- 
sional school, acording to the hopes 
and plans of this family. 


Principal Intact 

Up to this point we still have 
maintained $25,000 principal in- 
tact. And we have reached that 
point when the widow is 53 years 
of age and her Social Security 
benefits are suspended for a period 
of 12 years when they will resume 
again at her age 65. Twenty thou- 
sand dollars will provide an annu- 
ity for life of $91.20 a month 
guaranteed to be paid for a period 
of 10 years in any event. Four 
thousand dollars will provide $32 
a month for that 12-year period, 
still leaving $1,000 for any unfore- 
seen contingency. So we have for 
this 12-year period $32 a month 
plus $91 a month or a total of 
$123.20 a month. At the end of 
this period there still remains 
from the life insurance the $91.20 
a month annuity for life, and at 
this time the widow is 65 vears of 
age and will start receiving the 
Social Security benefit of $31.80, 
making a total of $123 for life. 

This man then has provided: for 
the education of his child, both for 
college and advanced training; the 
cancellation of the mortgage on his 
home; and with the help of Social 
Security, half his income for 20 
years to his wife, at which time his 
son is practically through college, 
and then a half of that income, or 
a quarter of his present income, 
for the rest of her life to the 
widow. 
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While this contract is only in the 
face amount of $25,000, yet if the 
man should die shortly after the 
contract is taken out, the company 
would be obligated to pay out un- 
der this arrangement $94,419 up 
to the time the widow is 53 years 
of age which, incidentally, is just 
the time she receives the $25,000 
in cash, or as we have suggested 
here, it is used to provide income 
for life. 

If we compute this man’s life 
value according to the regular 
way, we find that at 5% compound 
discount his life value is $94,818. 
If an underwriter were to ask this 
man to buy $94,800 additional life 
insurance, the man would give no 
consideration to such a thought. 
Yet asking a man to buy $25,000 
life insurance doesn’t sound so ter- 
ribly great; yet that is just the 
amount of money that the life in- 
surance company is going to be 
obligated to pay his widow if he 
should die upon the contract being 
placed in force. 

Let’s again assume that we are 
going to call on a man who is the 
same age as in our other examples: 
age 35; the wife is age 33; the 
child is age 1; and this man has a 
$10,000 life insurance policy. He 
tells the underwriter that when he 
dies, he wants: to pay all his just 


debts, and bills. He wants to leave 
his family a clean slate in which to 
start life without him. He would 
like to provide: first, to pay off the 
mortgage on his mother’s home 
which is $4,500 (his own home be- 
ing free and clear of any mort- 
gage); that his mother should 
have an income of $100 a month. 
He wants to send his boy to college 
and that he feels that the money 
required for this should be about 
$5,000. His own requirements and 
those of his wife are modest. He 
would like to retire at age 65 with 
about $150 a month for both of 
them, dropping to one-half that 
amount on his death for his wife. 
While his child is growing up, he 
wants his wife to have an income 
of $225 a month until the child is 
ready for college and then substan- 
tialy less. 

In case the insured is disabled 
or injured, he would like to receive 
an income of $50 a week; he would 
like all his hospital expenses to be 
paid if he is incapacitated by acci- 
dent. If sick and in the hospital, he 
would like to provide for surgical 
benefits for himself and payment 
of hospital bills. He tells the un- 
derwriter that this is the ideal plan 
which he would like to have in op- 
eration for himself but he feels 
that it is hopeless to give it any 
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Proud as a hen with a hatching of chicks! That's how we feel—and 
you'll understand why when you investigate the new Security Mutual 
combination Life and ESSENTIAL DISABILITY package. Offer your 
assured these important coverages in one economical, up-to-the- 
minute combination. Details and sample contracts upon request. 


Security MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1886 


Binghamton, New York 


FREDERICK D. RUSSELL, PRESIDENT 
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consideration because he feels that 
premiums will be so excessive as to 
be beyond his fondest hopes. He 
says he would be willing to couple 
his insurance plan with his savings 
plan if this program could be ac- 
complished but he doesn’t see even 
then how anything possible could 
be worked out to meet the financial 
needs of his family in case of his 
premature death or for himself in 
his old age. 

Adroit questioning on the part 
of the underwriter developed that 
the mortgage on this man’s house 
had been paid and he was saving a 
fairly decent sum each month. 
Let’s assume this man will be will- 
ing to invest about 15% of his sal- 
ary for life insurance and for 
savings. No doubt he would be 
completely amazed if told that the 
insurance protection would only 
cost him $200 a year and all the 
rest could be put into his savings 
account. 

Let’s examine what the astute 
underwriter would recommend to 
this man whose requirements are 
more modest. He has his mother 
to consider, in some respects he 
has a double burden to carry. A 
strange thing is that a well versed 
life insurance underwriter would 
recommend to this man the addi- 








A Valuable Connection 
For Capable Life Agents 


Our Company offers its 
Agents numerous specialized 
leads. 


Our moderate size enables us 
to know our Agents and their 
problems. 


Effective Home Office assis- 
tance is available on closings. 


The financial soundness of our 
Company and our full line of 
policy forms (including Juve- 
nile) further help the Agents’ 
endeavors. 


Write for further information. 


The UNION LABOR 
Life Insurance Company 
570 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 











tional purchase of only $12,000 life 
insurance or half the amount rec- 
ommended to the man in the pre- 
vious example. The life under- 
writer would recommend to this 
man a contract in which premium 
payments would stop in 20 years 
and in addition, a special Family 
Income Rider; and a speciai dis- 
ability rider; that will accomplish 
all the things this man desires. 
However, but feels that due to his 
financial position, they are so far 
beyond the possibility of accom- 
plishment that it is only hopeless 
to try and think anything can be 
done about it. Moreover, he must 
trust from day to day his health 
will stay good, and that as long as 
he is alive, able to work, has a po- 
sition, he will be able somehow (he 
doesn’t know exactly) to take care 
of all these obligations as they 
arise, besides providing for his 
own future. 


Family Income Rider 


The Special Family Income Rider 
this underwriter would recommend 
would pay $25 a month income for 
each $1,000 of life insurance. The 
premiums will only have to be paid 
for 20 years and at age 65 this 
man and his wife can start enjoy- 
ing the income that they want for 
the rest of their lives. In the 
meantime, if premature death 
should cut off the income to the 
family, after the contract has been 
put in force, here’s what it would 
provide: $1,000 of the Family In- 
come Rider commuted; $4,529.93 
would pay off the mortgage on the 
mother’s home; another $4,000 of 
the Family Income Rider paying 
$25 a month woul@ provide the 
mother with $100 a month. 

When the underwriter was dis- 
cussing the problems of this man, 
he discussed the possibility as to 
how long this income would have to 
continue to the mother. It was felt 
that her span of life would not be 
in excess of the next 20 years. The 
balance, $7,000 providing $25 a 
month would give the wife an in- 
come of $175 a month, with $53 
from Social Security, would give 
her an income of $228 a month un- 
til the child was ready for college. 
This is substantially what this man 
wants to accomplish. When the 
child is ready for college there 
would be accumulated from inter- 
est (on the face amount of thc pol- 
icy, $12,000) over 17 years at 2% 
per cent a total of $5,100 or the 
$5,000 this man thought ample to 
educate his child. 

We are faced at this time as in 


the former cases of providing in- 
come for a widow for 12 years 
from age 53 to age 65. We have 
$12,000 with which to accomplish 
this. Eight thousand dollars will 
provide an annuity of $36.56 for 
life. Four thousand dollars of life 
insurance will provide income of 
$32.08 a month for 12 years or a 
total of $68.74 monthly unti! the 
widow is age 65, at which time 
there is remaining her annuity of 
$36.56 for life and Social Security 
will start paying her now $31.80 a 
month or a total of $68.36 for life. 
It was this man’s feeling, with his 
child grown and educated, the 
house might be sold to provide ad- 

















GENERAL AGENCY 
OPPORTUNITY— 


We are ready to make several 
General Agency appoint- 
ments in medium sized cities 
in which we are not now rep- 
resented. An excellent oppor- 
tunity for the good personal 
producer to increase his in- 
come and develop an Agency 
of his own. The territory: 


Illinois, Ohio and New York. 


If you are interested, write, 
V. W. Edmondson, _ 
Asst. to the President 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Founded 1850 





120 West 57th Street 
New York City 
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Spinning Wheel 


“To Prove How Essential” 


Under war conditions, service 
to policyholders naturally be- 
comes the year-’round obligation 
of the field man. At the same 
time, it is desirable to make sure 
that this service functions with 
maximum effectiveness. 


New England Mutual there- 
fore has seen fit to organize a 
special policyholders’ service 
campaign for the 32nd consecu- 
tive year. Because the need for 
widespread contact with policy- 
holders is acute, and so many of 
its men are in the armed forces, 
two full months will be devoted 
to the Company’s 1943 program. 


Agents are equipped with com- 
prehensive brochures which list 
the questions that should be 
asked by policyholders subject to 
military duty, and by civilians in 
different groups who may need 
specialized information. 


With about 75% of the nor- 
mal field force available for this 
ambitious undertaking, this pol- 
icyholders’ service campaign 
stresses the challenge to life un- 
derwriters to prove that the char- 
acter of their work is “essential 
to the national safety, health and 
interest, and is in the broadest 
sense in the furtherance of our 
war effort.” 


New England 
Mutual 


Ly Insurance Company 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA - 1835 
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ditional income to the widow if 
needed. 

Now at age 65 if this man lives 
the cash value of his contract will 
provide a joint survivor annuity of 
$82 for life to his wife and te him- 
self. This plus Social Security bene- 
fits of $81 monthly when both are 
age 65 will give them an income as 
long as both live of ..163 a month. 
Upon the death of the husband 
the widow would receive two-thirds 
of the annuity or approximately 
$55 a month for life and her Social 
Security benefit would be $27 
monthly, which would total $82 a 
month for life. 

Now, if after this contract was 
in force this.man was injured in an 
accident, at the end of two weeks 
he would start receiving $50 a 
week from the disability rider. Be- 
sides he would have a fund of 
$1,000 from which to pay all the 
expenses in connection with that 
accident. The weekly income would 
continue for five years if he was 
incapacitated that long from any 
gainful occupation. Or what might 
more easily happen, if this man 
was incapacitated through sickness, 
at the end of two weeks the same 
disability rider would provide him 
with an income of $50 a week with 
which to provide the bare necessi- 
ties to his family. In addition, it 
would pay his hospital bill at the 
rate of $4 a day for 30 days. If it 
was necessary for him to have an 
operation, it would pay the opera- 
tion fees according to the contract 
schedule. In other words, this man 
is providing that in case of a living 
death, or being incapacitated for 
any considerable length of time, 
that some money is continued to his 
family, and lgs expenses are se- 
cured. 

If he lives to old age, there will 
be income for his wife and himself 
as long as they both live. Or if pre- 
mature death should overtake him, 
he has provided adequately for his 
mother, for his family and for the 
education of his child. But the amaz- 
ing thing about all this is the cost 
to the man for insurance. An addi- 
tional $200 a year will do it. The 
rest of his premium deposits are in 
the form of savings to himself. 

In all these examples there is one 
thing that has not been pointed out, 
that in addition to all this, there 
would be dividends that would be 
accruing to the man in the form of 
one year term additions, or the 
money could be left to accumulate 
at interest, or could be used te pur- 
chase paid-up insurance or could 
be used to reduce his premium de- 
posits. In this particular instance 


the premiums would amount the 
first year to $963.20. If the man 
was totally disabled, look at the ob- 
ligations on the company’s part. Or 
if the man should die immediately, 
look at the tremendous amount of 
money that the company will be 
obligated to pay. If an underwriter 
went to this man and said, “Your 
life value is $113,000 and I want to 
insure you for that full life value,” 
the man would think it ridiculous, 
and impossible of accomplishment 
due to his finances. No doubt it 
would be, to buy that amount of 
ordinary life insurance and to con- 
tinue paying the premiums for life. 
However, let’s examine what this 
contract will be called upon to pay 
if the man should die immediately 
after the contract was put in force. 


Mortgage payment for mother. $4,529 
$100 a month for mother for 





a Ret 24,000 
$175 a month to the wife for 
ee NE sdhaccaneceteneaed 42,000 
Educational fund ............ 5,100 
Balance to provide lifetime in- 
ee re 12,000 
MED “écwivdnicge wed aowiaees ae $87,600 


It is true in this particular in- 











A LOOK AT 
THE RECORD 


Shows that for forty-three years, 
through wars, epidemics and depres- 
sion, the Home Life has continued 
its successful operations; 


Reveals that every liberal practice 
consistent with the safety of policy- 
holders’ funds has been adopted; 


Shows that insurance protection at 
guaranteed low cost has been pro- 
vided to its policyholders; 

Shows that every eligible member 
of the family can secure a policy 
for every purse and purpose with 
premiums payable weekly, monthly, 
quarterly, semi-annually or annually 
to suit the policyholders’ conveni- 
ence; 

Shows that the Home Life occupies 
high rank among the nation’s lead- 
ing Industrial-Ordinary life insur- 
ance companies. 


THE HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
President: BASIL S. WALSH 


Secretary: BERNARD L. CONNOR 
Treasurer: CHARLES T. CHASE 


SECURITY AND SERVICE SINCE 1899 
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stance that the man has not insured 
his life value to its full extent 
valued at 5 per cent compound dis- 
count but if we consider the an- 
nuity payments that are due to the 
widow starting at age 53, and to 
continue for life, it would not be 
surprising if they totaled close to 
the life value of the prospect. 

These people earning $400, $500 
and $600 a month realize much 
more readily than those earning 
$100, $200 and $300 a month that 
they must provide for their old age. 
They are not so dependent upon 
Social Security. Social Security 
will not provide as near a large per- 
centage of their income to them for 
life as it will for those in the lower 
income group. Nevertheless what 
this medium income group does not 
realize and possibly few people do 
is that most men reach retirement 
age 65 having saved little over 
$2,000, a very inadequate sum to 
provide income for life. 

This medium income group real- 
izes more than those in the low in- 
come groups that estates, regard- 
less of kind, are dissipated within 
seven years. They have seen it 
among their friends, possibly 
among relatives. 

In these examples we have con- 
sidered the cost of dying, clean-up 
fund, but there are many items 
that we have left out that could be 
added, possibly interest on mort- 
gage payments or in some instances, 
like in our first example, repayment 
on the mortgage, time payments 
(in normal times). There are 
emergency funds which we have 
considered in some of these ex- 
amples but which should have much 
more attention. 

In these examples we have been 
considering the irreducible mini- 
mums rather than maximums of 
what is right and just a man pro- 
vide for his family. It only remains 
for the competent underwriter to 
point out to our prospect how his 
hopes, aims and ambitions might 
be accomplished. People are will- 
ing to spend money or to invest it, 
if they see some gain for them- 
selves. 

If the life insurance is bought to 
continue the income of the wage 
earner in case that income is cut 
off by death, then it certainly would 
seem that it should be paid in the 
form of income. In the form of in- 
come it will do much more for the 
beneficiary. In these examples, the 
amount of money expended for in- 
surance protection is extremely 
small. In every instance approxi- 
mately what the man was spending 
at the present time for life insur- 
ance. Life insurance can be used 




















§ave wisely TODAY 
- for TOMORROW 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA 
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for investment purposes as well as 
for protection purposes. All the 
Money in premium deposits over 
and above that necessary for the 
pure protection can be accumulated 
and accrued to the account of the 
insured. Most men are willing to 
listen to a plan that will utilize life 
insurance as a medium for their in- 
vestments and at the same time 
providing protection. 


The underwriter must have some 
comprehension of the problems of 
those he interviews, or problems of 
people in similar circumstances. To 
do this the underwriter has to 
spend some time in preparing him- 
self for this interview by gaining 
a fuller and more complete knowl- 
edge of social problems and condi- 
tions and to know how to use this 
knowledge advantageously. 





What can YOU off er 
A Prospective Agent? 


EDUCATION: TWO WEEKS in our Home Office School 


for new representatives. A time-tested plan—since 1927. 


Fl [ LD TRAIN | NG: A dependable field assistance plan 


covering three months’ time. Actual field help in PROS- 
PECTING, PROGRAMMING, PRESENTATION, 


CLOSING. 


COMPENSATION: The most sensible plan yet devised. A 


COMBINATION CONTRACT consisting of limited 
participation in our attractive PROMOTIONAL PLAN 
plus LIBERAL COMMISSIONS. 


RETIREMENT: A NON-CONTRIBUTORY plan of Re- 


tirement Annuity operative since 1939. 


interesting. 


Exceedingly 


Deo you know of any more complete plan? 
WHY NOT ASK FOR DETAILS? 





Write A. B. OLSON, Agency Vice-President 
for details of our 


“BUILDERS OF MEN” Agency Plan 





Organized 1901 


Guarantee Mutual Life alts si 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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The power behind our 
War effort. and 


how life insurance helped produce tt/ 


ROM THOUSANDS of busy factories all over 

America, the sinews of war are flowing 
toward the battle fronts in a mighty, ever- 
growing stream. 


The “power” behind these factories—the 
energy that permitted this country to become, 
almost overnight, one vast arsenal—is elec- 
tricity. 


For no other nation in the whole wide world 
enjoys so widely the industrial benefits of 
electricity. Moreover, in more than 80% of 
all dwelling houses, on more than 40% of all 
farms a flip of a switch brings conveniences 
undreamed of fifty years ago. 


How did the vast electric power system that 
makes this possible come about? Through 
American initiative and enterprise. 


Our electric power system took years of 
development. It took faith and courage and 
vision on the part of management. And it took 
billions of dollars, invested in the complicated 
equipment needed constantly to improve serv- 
ice and at the same time reduce the cost of 
electricity to the consumer. 


A substantial share of this money came 
from life insurance companies. For example, 
Metropolitan has invested many millions in 
underlying securities of public utilities, help- 
ing to finance their growth and expansion. 

These are the dollars which came to the 
Company because life insurance agents helped 
policyholders to provide security based upon 
the needs of their particular families. 

Today, by far the larger part of Metropol- 
itan’s fund available for investment is going 
into United States Government bonds. But 
when the war has been won, America’s power 
companies will continue to progress and elec- 
tricity will work many new wonders in its 
field. Already we are promised many new de- 
velopments in radio, television, and electronics. 

When, in the post-war period, money is once 
again needed to bring the magic of electricity 
to more millions of people, policyholders’ dol- 
lars will be ready. For Metropolitan’s 30,000,- 
000 policyholders have faith in the continued 
and growing greatness of their country...a 
faith they evidence every time they pay their 
premiums. 


BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS—FROM ANY METROPOLITAN AGENT, OR AT ANY METROPOLITAN OFFICE 


etropolitan Life lesurance ory 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 








THIS IS THE SIXTY-FIRST in Metropolitan’s series of advertise- 
ments designed to give the public a clearer understand- 
ing of how a life insurance company operates. It appears 
in: Saturday Evening Post, June 5; Business Week, June 


5; Forbes, June 1; Newsweek, June 7; American Weekly, 
June 6; United States News, June 4; Time, June 7; 
Nation’s Business, June; This Week, June 13; American 
Mercury, June. 
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On June 25, 1936, a 25-year-old book- 
keeper took out a $3,000 life insurance 
policy with the Bankers Life Company 
of Des Moines. He was married, with 
one child. A second child was born 
thereafter. The policy had a Family Pro- 
tection clause. 


On January 16, 1943, the insured 
went sailing. He was at the tiller of the 
sloop when a sudden gust of wind over- 
turned the craft, throwing him into the 


water. 


Despite frantic efforts of his two com- 
panions to maneuver the boat to his res- 
cue, and missing ropes and life pre- 
servers thrown to him, the insured sank 
in 175 feet of water, within 300 yards 
of shore. The body was not recovered. 


At the time of the drowning, the in- 
sured had paid 14 semi-annual premiums 
of $42 each on the policy. The total 
cost, less the dividends used and a small 
loan, was $426.97. 


The Bankers Life Company 
prompt settlement with the widow and 
beneficiary. She received a cash pay- 
ment of $3,296.92, representing the 
clean-up fund and the Double Indemnity 
payment. 


made 


Moreover, on the 16th day of each 
and every month for a period of 161 
months children who 
survive her will receive from the Bank- 
ers Life Company a check for $29.69; 
a total of $4,780.09. 


the widow or 


In addition, on June 25, 1956, the 
further sum of $2,978.06 will be paid 
by the Bankers Life Company to the 
lawful heirs of the insured. 


Upon that $3,000 policy, on which a 
net sum of $426.97 had been paid by 
the insured in premiums, the Bankers 
Life Company of Des Moines will then 
have paid a total of $11,055.07. 


The profit to the beneficiaries will 
have been 2489 per cent of the original 
investment. 


A widow and two boys will find life 
a little easier, a little less sad, a little 
more secure, because of the act of that 
young bookkeeper who took thought of 
them, ere the morrow had brought its 
sadness. 


“Greater love hath no man than this.”’ 


BanxkersZj 
the Double Duty Dollar / Company 


oes 
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THE WORLD OF TOMORROW 


(Continued from page 9) 


declined to 7.3 per cent. Covering 
a somewhat shorter period, the 
Royal Economic Society reported 
that new capital issues declined 
from £308 million in 1928-29 to 
£194 million in 1936-37. If we care 
to extend the inquiry to the savings 
effort of the entire British nation, 
it is found that before 1914, sav- 
ings amounted to between £350 and 
£400 million. In the middle twen- 
ties they had risen to approximate- 
ly £450 million or at most £500 mil- 
lion. This, true enough, is an ap- 
preciable gain. But if there is 
taken into account the rise in 
prices and the increase in popula- 
tion, as should be, for a fair ap- 
praisal, we would be compelled to 
state that at the 1914 rate, savings 
should have amounted in the mid- 
dle twenties to £650 million. Put- 
ting it in a different way, savings 
failed by 150 or 200 million pounds 
to increase in line with prices and 
population. 

In contemplating these two sta- 
tistical facts, the life imsurance 
agent is not likely to miss their sig- 
nificance. Obviously, he would ask 
in the first case. If the lowest in- 
come group obtains, by virtue of 
government subsidies, an increase 
of more than 50 per cent to its 
earned income, would it then be in 
a position to buy protection where 
it formerly was unable to? The 
agent was prompt to take advan- 
tage of old-age insurance, to cite 
just one instance, as providing a 
form of protection which he could 
eliminate from his own plan. He 
would rather build upon the floor 
provided by old-age and survivors 
insurance and so build a more at- 
tractive offer of his own services. 
In a similar way, the agent may see 
a way to turn the post-war situa- 
tion, as we assume it to develop in 
the post-war years on the basis of 
extended social security, to advan- 
tage for himself and for his com- 
pany in two ways. 

First he may recognize that the 
low-income group will be in a bet- 
ter position to care for its needs 
than has been the case heretofore 
and prepare a policy peculiarly 
adapted to his needs. Second, by 
realizing that some, if not many of 
the protection needs are taken care 
of by the government in the form 
of social security grants and bene- 
fits, he could program private life 
insurance for particular and indi- 
vidual needs. 


Both the improved economic situ- 
ation and the increased protection 
through social security, of the low- 
income groups point to the obvi- 
ous conclusion: That the life insur- 
ance agent must work out in co- 
operation with his company, new 
types of insurance which take the 
changed status of the average wage 
earner into proper consideration. 
It is not the purpose here to dwell 
at length upon the characteristics 
of such new insurance policies. The 
problem, at any rate, is far too dif- 
ficult to be solved by any other 
means than prolonged study and 
the most detailed and careful ap- 
plication of established and known 
economic factors. Possibly such 
policies might ignore the feature 
of minimum protection. They 
might offer a somewhat higher and 
more generous protection level than 
the government could afford. They 
might be very broad, combining a 
number of risks, death, disease, 
and accident. They might combine 














THE BOSTON MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


is an old New England com- 
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conservative management 
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burial, hospital, and medical care. 
If this be considered impractical, 
think what the insurance broker 
of Civil War days would have said 
if the coverage and benefits in ef- 
fect today were given for him to 
sell. New concepts are hard on a 
mind that cannot let go of the yes- 
terday. Yet how can new plans be 
created but by fresh imagination? 

The development of the post-war 
era may well bring it about that 
the agent will be compelled to give 
a great deal of thought to the pos- 
sibility of creating new services to 
sell to a new market. The pressure 
for new business may come from 
the decline in the volume of exist- 


ing business. This is the approxi- 
mate meaning of the British trend 
of taxation which was described 
above. The recent curve of taxa- 
tion upon the larger incomes in our 
own country is well known to life 
insurance agents. In fact, increas- 
ing tax rates have contributed not 
a little in the sale of life insurance 
to persons in the high income 
brackets. 


New Business 


It must also be plain to those 
who try to picture the post-war de- 
velopment of life insurance as a 
whole, that the volume of new busi- 
ness cannot be maintained by a de- 
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Horace Greeley was right 





vice which uses life insurance to 
offset at least in part the effect of 
almost confiscatory taxation. If 
this device cannot maintain the 
volume of new business at former 
levels, it seems too much to expect 
that it could become a factor in 
launching the enterprise of life in- 
surance on a new era of expansion. 
More likely is the fact that such 
rate of taxation will be instrumen- 
tal in redistributing wealth, and 
that therefore no effort can or will 
bring back the times when large 
earnings, rather unhampered by 
tax trends, were free to buy life 
insurance, 

Whatever personal feeling one 
may bear toward the process of re- 
distribution of wealth by means of 
high taxes, one cannot overlook the 
implications they are likely to have 
for the life insurance agent. Nor 
is the process of redistribution en- 
tirely confined to the large incomes. 
Without fear of exaggeration it can 
be estimated that at least the up- 
per level of the middle class income 
groups will be likewise affected, if 
the trend of taxation continues 
along the lines followed in Great 
Britain. 


Rule of Caution 


In trying to predict the course of 
the future, it is considered 4 com- 
mon rule of caution to keep from 
getting involved in specific points 
of a short-term character. No one 
knows the shape of things that will 
exist tomorrow or the day after. 
No one controls the destiny that 
may be ours two years hence. No 
one, therefore, can take definite 
measures which will guarantee him 
the success of the morrow. 


New Needs—New Problems 


Much of the 140 plans will be of 
little avail for they will inaccu- 
rately catch the spirit of the dis- 
banding army. Those who are in- 
terested in giving a thought to 
what the post-war world may 
bring, will not close their eyes to 
the underlying forces that are at 
work in shaping that world and 
those who are in it. They will go 
farther. They will pay attention to 
the need of creating new tools with 
which to operate in the world of 
tomorrow. They will have an ap- 
preciation that the people con- 
fronted with new needs wiil seek 
new kinds of protection. The in- 
surance agent must contribute his 
share in the creation of new tools 
and devices as well as new plans 
for protection and new coverages 
for insurance policies. 
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100 Per Cent of Nothing? 


Incidental to the New York 
League for Life Insurance Women’s 
recent discussion of the 1943 reve- 
nue law, Sara Frances Jones of the 
Equitable Life, Chicago, asked the 
following provocative question: 
Would you rather have 50% of 
something or 100% of nothing? 
That is the percentage offered you 
in the realm of selling the pension 
trust plan, she continued. The plan 
is too complex for most women— 
even the most successful of our 
agents—to handle, and therefore it 
is better, after finding your pros- 
pect, to take with you on the next 
call one of the pension trust men 
who has specialized in understand- 
ing the intricacies of this type of 
insurance; then divide the commis- 
sion with him. 

| | 


Group Sales Build 
Prestige 


“A group sale builds more pres- 
tige for the writing agent than an 
individual sale,” said Henry S. 
Stout, John Hancock general agent 
at Dayton, Ohio, in describing the 
experience of his agency in writing 
group. 

“One of the principal advantages 
in selling mass forms,” observed 
Mr. Stout, “is that you invariably 
have to contact the top men in the 
organization. In one group case in 
Dayton, the agent has_ written 
forty-three policies on employees 
who have seen that he can walk 
into the boss’s office easily. 

“We have had two different in- 
quiries on pension trusts from 
group policyholders and in one firm 
through the agent’s contact with 
the top man on group insurance, he 
has written business insurance of 

225,000 on five executives.” 

Mr. Stout says that the interest 
of the employee in his group policy 
is apparent from the number of 
telephone calls received in the 
agency office by inquiring group 
policyholders. 

“In soliciting for group insur- 
ance,” says Mr. Stout, “we avoid 
using the word ‘group insurance.’ 
We always refer to it as an ‘em- 
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PREFERRED MARKET 


= are four reasons why the 
field of insurance for children is 
increasingly important today: 

l. Prospecting offers fewer prob- 
lems. Any life insurance agent has 
a ready-made prospect list. for it 
takes little effort to locate children 
of policyholders, of rejected appli- 
cants, of prospects, of friends, of 
the neighborhood. 

2. The approach is easier. Any 
parent is glad to initiate a conversa- 
tion about his children. 

3. Children much more frequently 
fit the requirements of a good pros- 
pect. They have a need not only to 
protect a life value but also to 
make the savings possible by be- 
ginning an insurance program 
early. They are almost always in- 
surable. And they (or their parents) 
are usually able to pay because of 
the low rate. 

4. The market is less upset by 
current conditions than almost any 
other. A parent who may have 
many “current conditions” objec- 
tions to talking about life insurance 
on himself will talk about it for his 
child—WNylic Review. 








ployee’s insurance plan.’ This has 
been proved effective, especially in 
the case of executives who have re- 
ceived many previous solicitations 
on ‘group’ and who put up defenses 
against the word. Calling it an 
‘employee’s insurance plan’ puts the 
interview on a new and different 
plane and often gets the interview 
off to a good start.” 

Another approach Mr. Stout 
uses is, “Would you object if we 
submit this plan for your em- 
ployee’s approval?” He said that 
in at least one case an executive 
who had refused to consider group 
insurance in several previous inter- 
views, gave his instant assent when 
the subject was put to him in the 
above manner. 

= ss 


Hints on Writing Pension 
Trusts 


“In writing pension trusts, the 
agent’s mental attitude is of first 
importance,” stated H. W. Chat- 
field, manager of the Pension Trust 
and Salary Savings Division of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life’s Group 


Department. “Sometimes a change 
of mental attitude is necessary if 
you have been working on indi- 
vidual plans. 

“In pension cases, you must be 
willing to wait patiently for results. 
Big deals are not closed over night. 
The agent must be willing to work 
hard and intelligently and to be- 
come familiar with the employer- 
employee relations of the firm he is 
dealing with.” 

Mr. Chatfield referred to the 
“hidden pension payroll” in many 
American corporations and pointed 
out that the payroll saving by re- 
tiring people who have become 
superannuated is often a large off- 
set to the cost of a pension plan. 

He also expressed the opinion 
that wherever possible the employee 
should contribute to the plan, as it 
is awfully important that he have a 
stake in it. 

In the present situation, where 
employees’ contributions are not 
likely to be popular, as they repre- 
sent another deduction in a pay en- 
velope from which many deductions 
are already being made, Mr. Chat- 
field advised that the plan still be 
written as a contributory plan, with 
a clause stipulating that in emer- 
gencies such as the present one, the 
employee contribution will be 
waived. 

He stated that a good plan should 
contain a life insurance feature 
which can be included at compara- 
tively small extra cost; also, an in- 
telligent provision regarding termi- 
nation of employment before retire- 
ment. 

“The proper motivation for the 
purchase of a pension plan is a com- 
bination of good business judgment 
and the understanding of the hu- 
man element in business. The man 


._ whose sole motivation is tax sav- 


ings is not a good prospect. A plan 
so motivated won’t stand up when 
adversity comes, as such an em- 
ployer would be the first to scrap it. 
It will act as a boomerang,” he said. 

An interesting point brought out 
by Mr. Chatfield was the natural 
interest of most business men in 
pension plans as a means of estab- 
lishing favorable public relations. 

“Most businesses today are very 


H OW OUTSTANDING LIFEA¢ 


to 


7p AGENTS ARE SELLING 


sensitive about public opinion,” he 
remarked. “We have evidence of 
that in the newspaper advertising 
done by certain companies to ex- 
plain their side when labor troubles 
occur in their business. Such em- 
ployers are impressed by the argu- 
ment that a decent regard for the 
welfare of their employees, espe- 
cially older workers, through ade- 
quate retirement plans, constitutes 
a valuable public relations pro- 
gram.” 


Some Rules to Observe 


In Pension Cases 


Harold G. Pratt, assistant gen- 
eral agent of the Harry Gardiner 
Agency of the John Hancock Mu- 
tual in New York City, enumerated 
several rules in soliciting pension 
cases. 

“The first thing to guard 
against,” he stated, “is a discussion 
of costs. Talk plans—not costs in 
the beginning,” he warned. 

“Be sure, also,” he said, “that the 
person you contact has the au- 
thority to act. Taking time to find 
the key man in an organization 
often saves a great deal of time 
later on. 

“Don’t ignore competition, be- 
cause it is always going to be there. 

“Don’t feel sure of results until 
the case is actually closed. 

“Don’t specialize on pensions and 
overlook the regular life insurance 
business. 

“Remember that each case must 
be analyzed on its individual merits, 
so we should not submit a plan un- 
less it fits the case we are work- 
ing on. 

“Things to discuss with the em- 
ployer are first—eligibility. Who 
does the company want to be in on 
the plan? Some employers want it 
for payroll employees only; others 
only on employees making over a 
certain salary. 

“Benefits must also be deter- 
mined. Does he want a money pur- 
chase plan with past service con- 
sideration? Does he want a graded 
scale? Are Social Security benefits 
to be figured in or disregarded?” 

Further points Mr. Pratt said 





should be discussed and analyzed 
are contributions—whether or not 
employees will contribute and what 
percentage of salary; termination, 
normal retirement age, the maxi- 
mum amount the company will 
spend and employee data. 
=z 6 


Farmers in Front Rank 


as Prospects 


Finding farmers the best pros- 
pects for life insurance in these 
days of high prices for farm prod- 
ucts and increased income taxes, 
Rollo S. Pickford of the Cedar 
Rapids Agency of the Bankers 
Life Company of Iowa says, “Don’t 
forget that farmers need a good- 
sized clean-up fund in event of 
their death; they need this fund 
more than ever before. 

Mr. Pickford tells of an Iowa 
farmer who had a $10,000 sale, 
paid off the mortgage on his farm, 
bought a house in town and thought 
he had a small reserve left; only to 
find that his income tax was so 
large he had to put a new mortgage 
on the farm to pay the tax. “If he 
had died,” comments Mr. Pickford, 
“the same tax would have been re- 
quired of his widow. Don’t forget 
—high prices mean high income 
taxes for the widow.” 





Examining One Month’s 


Business 


Nine paid cases in a _ recent 
month reveal the following statis- 
tics on the splendid business that is 
being produced by Robert Lotz of 
the James M. Royer Agency in Chi- 
cago of the Penn Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, Philadelphia: 
The nine paid cases totaled $57,942. 
Excluding junior insurance, the 
average age of the buyer was 3414. 
The average size of the policies was 
$5,438. Six were age change sales, 
and it took 16 sales talks to sell the 
nine cases. The created premiums 
came to $996.87. 

Marketing Sources: 

5 programming 

2 junior insurance 

1 wife insurance 

1 mortgage insurance 
Prospecting Sources: 

4 referred leads 

3 policyholders 

1 office lead 

1 social contact 
Occupations: 

3 accountants 
sales manager 
salesman 
advertising copywriter 
hotel manager 
housewife 


Ss _ s- .- 








TUNING YOUR PROSPECTING TO THE TIMES: 


ERE are a few of the practical prospecting ideas from some members of 
the San Antonio agency who are giving thought to the necessity of 


tuning their prospecting to the times! 


One agent is capitalizing on the fact that many men are being “tailor 
made” as life insurance prospects because they are completing installment 
payments on automobiles, refrigerators, furniture. etc. Under present condi- 
tions it is impossible to reobligate themselves for these items so they now 
have money available to put into insurance. He contacted centers-of-influence 
in loan and financing agencies to obtain the names of persons who are pay- 


ing off their notes. 


Another agent found the evacuees, and wives of men on foreign duty in 
the Armed Service, are keenly aware that now they are the key member of 
the family. The husband is not here to make adequate arrangements for the 
family’s future welfare so the responsibility of the family now rests on the 
wife and she is interested in arranging for family protection should anything 


happen to her. 


Policyholders have always been a good source of business, and one 
agent felt that under the present trying conditions, it would be a great deal 
easier selling to prospects with whom he had done business in the past. He 
went over each policyholder card and made a survey for life situations or 
possible package sales, by checking each policyholder against the various 
needs such as cleanup, readjustment, wife insurance, mortgage insurance, 
education insurance, juvenile insurance, etc.—Lloyd Silberger, in ConMu 


Topics. 
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PUBLIC 


OPINION 


Individuals in Low Income Group 
Offer Pretty General Endorsement of 
Life Insurance Benefits and Services 





By FRANK ELLINGTON 


Associate Editor, The Spectator 


whether they have been neglected by the agen- 

cy departments, or whether because of their 
own indifference to life insurance protection, the un- 
derinsured masses of this nation’s low income group 
poses a vital problem to the life insurance companies— 
a problem which must be solved under pain of further 
inroads into the insurance business by paternalistic 
governmental agencies. 

With this situation in mind, and parenthetically re- 
calling the exasperation of a general agent whose 
chauffeur once bought a five thousand dollar policy from 
another agent who was thoughtful enough to ask if he 
would like to buy some insurance, it occurred to us that 
it might be interesting and enlightening to interview 
a group of workers in the lower income bracket down 
town in the heart of New York City’s insurance dis- 
trict. A group of elevator operators was chosen for 
this cross section of the public’s opinion of life insur- 
ance and its service methods. 


7 - * 


WY winether ¢ it be because they cannot afford it, 


Insurance District Workers 


These workers average around thirty dollars a week, 
are above the general average in intelligence and in- 
dustry and in the nature of their work are exposed to 
a “friendly insurance environment.” Also, they might 
very well be assumed to have an above the average 
appreciation of life insurance values and they certainly 
should not over the course of years of employment in 
the vicinity of Maiden Lane and William Street have 
been neglected entirely by the fraternity of soliciting 
life insurance agents. 

The men in this particular group have a fairly 
unanimously favorable opinion of the agents with whom 
they come in contact and with the service offered by 
both the field men and the companies—with the excep- 
tion of one indivdual who had the uncommon experi- 
ence of being snubbed by his industrial agent after 
having signed up for a policy on which he was paying 
$2.31 premium monthly. After three collections, he 
states he was simply ignored and he took no steps to 
keep the policy in force on his own initiative. The 
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result was that he answered such stock queries as 
what is your opinion of life insurance as a means of 
savings and investment? with a terse “No good,” and 
the same reply to his opinion on the service furnished 
by the life insurance agent. 

* * * 


Unfortunate Experience 


This unhappy situation existed with Charles F. Car- 
roll, 50 and unmarried, who lives at 1345 East 45th 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Resignedly, he said: “The 
agent said he would call for his collections regularly, 
but after he had collected three or four payments he 
didn’t show up again, so I don’t think much of insur- 
ance. I guess I have lost the money on account of the 
agent.” Further unprintable comment on the agent 
and in reply to the suggestion that the company doubt- 
less would be glad to reinstate the policy, “To hell with 
m * * * 


Valued as Clean-Up Fund 


Henry Clavell is 45, married and has five children. 
He lives at 575 West 172nd Street in Manhattan and 
owns a thousand dollar whole life policy. He took out 
this policy eight years ago and has never had another 
call from the agent who sold it, although other agents 
frequently call on him. He sums up his opinion of life 
insurance and its service as follows: 

“It’s a saving for yourself after you have died. In 
other words, for your funeral. On the whole, agents 
are all right and render good service. They are very 
helpful at times and most of them are looking out for 
the customer’s interest. Life insurance is very good 
for everyone that is not well-to-do. The majority of 
poor families never have enough money to save, and 
in this way they can at least have enough money for 
burial purposes. In this country it is very important 
that you have that for you can’t get anyone to bury 
you for nothing. It is also good for the head of the 
family to have as much insurance as possible so that 
the family can get along at least for a while with the 
money that is left after the funeral.” 

* * * 


A Satisfied Policyholder 


One of the best satisfied members of the group under 
discussion was Arthur W. Berg, 43 and single and also 
a resident of Manhattan—132 East 123rd Street. He 
owns a $500 whole life policy and a $1,000 twenty-pay- 
ment life policy, both in the Maccabees and also carries 
sickness and accident protection, but no agents ever 
call on him. Also, he belongs to that minority of laps- 
ing policyholders who still have a good opinion of life 
insurance. He said he had previously owned life insur- 
ance which he gave up, but now concludes that “All 
insurance is okay.” 

James Dunn, 218 Linwood Street, Brooklyn, wrote 
out the following rather flattering opinion of life in- 
surance and its representatives: 

“I carry a 20-year endowment policy of $1,000 on 
myself taken out in 1934, and haven’t bought any since. 
The agent that sold me the policy calls once a month 
for payment. Other agents call at least twice a year 
to try and sell more. 

“Insurance in my opinion is of great value to every- 
one, and no one should be without it. It is a great 
help to those left behind after one’s death. And also 
to yourself in case of accident or sickness and you 
need money for bills you can always get help from 
your insurance company on your policy. 
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‘The life insurance companies and the service they 
offer has always been very helpful to a policyholder 
such as visiting nurses and even doctor’s care if neces- 
sary, and these things are always done with your best 
interest at heart. 

“The insurance agents I’ve come in contact with 
have always been most courteous to me and have only 
been trying to help in my own interest when they ask 
me to take out more insurance, but when I explain that 
I can’t afford more they do not keep on trying to sell 
me some and are just as nice when you say no as when 
you say yes. An agent can never oversell; it is 
part of his job and for the policyholder’s best interest.” 

* %* 


Started 25 Years Ago 


An A-1 endorsement for both agents and company 
service is to be had from William A. Black, 324 Bay 
Ridge Avenue, Brooklyn. Mr. Black is 48, married and 
although childless he pays premiums on $2,500 whole 
life and twenty-pay life policies. He bought his first 
policy in 1917 and has added to it in a modest way 
since that time. The original salesman never paid him 
a second call, but he does receive the attention of other 
agents from time to time. 

“My opinion is that insurance of any kind is a very 
important item and should be attended to and kept up 
at all times,” declares Mr. Black. Continuing, he said, 
“I think insurance as an investment is a very fine 
thing for the reason that when payments fall due you 
know you have to pay them or your policy will be 
lapsed, whereas if you are putting that money in a 
bank there is a fault of just letting that deposit go for 
once and that once often leads to many. 

“Insurance companies offer service that I think the 
people don’t take advantage of. The Metropolitan has 
a service for getting physical examinations at different 
times for the benefit of certain policyholders, also a 
nurse service for those not in the position to have one. 

“My opinion of agents is that those fellows are out 
for business and they are all under pressure and have 
to turn in new business or else. I have had one or two 
experiences of agents just over-doing and after selling 
me the policy I found it not to my liking, but I guess 
they call it good salesmanship although in a long run 
they are out for a living. 

“T can say that in the last few years the agents that 
have called don’t press us for business and if we ask 
for information they gladlv give it.” 

* * * 


Not Bothered by Agents 

Patrick Walsh, age 39 and a resident of 283 Irving 
Avenue, Brooklyn, is married and has two children. 
He pays premiums on $750 of life insurance and the 
agent who sold him his first policy never bothered to 
try for additional sales. Nor do other agents, except- 
ing the debit man, call on him, although—or maybe 
because of that fact—he has a very fine opinion of 
agents and of life insurance as a service-giving institu- 
tion. He also pays premiums on industrial policies 
for his wife and children. He offers the following 
summarized opinions: 

“T have insurance for my entire family, myself, wife 
and two children. I believe that a family or persons 
who are not overly endowed with the world’s riches 
should carry some sort of insurance, as it helps to pro- 
vide decent burial in case of death and sometimes 
provides a means of support for those we leave behind. 

“As an investment insurance is safe and good be- 
cause of the fact you cannot touch it as easily as 


money in a savings bank and therefore it would be 
used as intended. Some of our greatest artists in dif- 
ferent fields have had their fingers, voices and selves 
insured against harm or injury. I think that insurance 
agents are very nice people and that they try to point 
out to you the best investments in insurance.” 

* ” * 


Appreciates Agent’s Service 


Although no other agents call on him, Jerry Peters 
of 1128 Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn, doubtless feels that 
it is just as well, for he is well sold on the service his 
first agent is giving him with two calls a month. He 
has $1,000 whole life, purchased in 1936, and has no 
complaints on any score against either the companies 
or their representatives. Mr. Peters is married, has 
no children, and offers the following statement about 
the subject under discussion: 

“My family always carried insurance and have found 
it to be one of the best investments that can be made. 
From my point of view everybody should carry insur- 
ance for it is bad enough to lose someone dear to you 
and not leave a financial burden behind for them to 
worry about. After all, it only amounts to a few dol- 
lars a month and gives a person the satisfaction of 
knowing that when he dies he will not wind up the 
journey’s end at Potter’s Field. 

“As for our agent, we treat him as one of the 
family. He never trys to sell us anything that he 
knows we will not benefit by and every one of his 
policyholders has a very nice word to say for him.” 








An Enthusiastic Believer in Protection 


“You ask me why I believe in life insurance; Why, 
man sir, life insurance is nothing more or less than 
pure magic. Did you ever think of yourself as a great 
magician, able to guide and direct the destiny of those 
you love long after you’ve departed this life? By the 
stroke of his pen any man can wield that magic. You 
see, I know about it. 

“After tragedy and sorrow strips a home, there is 
always that period of readjustment. . . So many ex- 
penses one didn’t know about. When my first unher- 
alded check arrived I could almost feel a loving touch 
on my shoulder for here was ample funds to take care 
of all these emergencies and others that would arrive, 
particularly during that first year. . . .Then I was told 
I would receive a generous check the first of each month 
as long as I should live. Here was security and that 
is something to cling to when you’ve felt as though 
your world had toppled but I really felt as though 
Aladdin had rubbed his magic lantern when I learned 
that all indebtness on our home had been taken care 
of by the stroke of that pen many years before— 

“The children and I could continue our way of 
life with no interruptions from financial worries. 
They each receive a small check each month, enough 
to give them a feeling of independence and this must 
be a constant reminder of the deep affection of their 
father .... when they attain college age there is an 
educational fund waiting to take care of their every 
need through four years of college. 

“When that first Christmas came and I received a 
Christmas check it was indeed as though ‘my cup 
was running over.’ No Christmas gift in life had 
ever been so dear as this expression of the love and 
devotion that had been mine.”—-HELEN SMITH BROWN, 
Huntington, W. Va. 
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YOU BET I'M BACKING HIM UP 


HEN that boy of mine returns from service, 

he'll have the chances he deserves. We're 
living as frugally as possible and putting all we can 
scrape together into War Bonds. When he gets 
back, there'll be money for him to finish his educa- 
tion and prepare himself for a real job instead of 
taking the first thing that comes along. 


I'm making sure, too, that our plans won't be 
upset. My life insurance will provide an income for 
my family and an education for Jim, if I'm not here 


INSURE 





when he returns. I don’t want him burdened with 
MY RESPONSIBILITIES. He's fighting now for all 
the things we prize, so the least I can do is smooth 
the way for him after this war is over. 


I get a lot of satisfaction out of knowing that, 
come what may, Jim’s future will be secure when 
he returns. I'm proud to be able to back him up 
with War Bonds and life insurance. Both furnish 
funds to fight the war on the battle fronts and both 
take a healthy wallop at inflation here at home. 


BE SURE 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


C. F. Wiiuiams, President 


Home Orrice, Cincinnati 
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Detailed Statement of Ten Leading fat 
Life Companies : 


‘ 
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\-——___—— _ “repre ~ a > POR pT — —_ EL PI eR 
Total admitted assets... . 847,864,569) 2,932,856,359| 1,288,048,650|?5,994,915,576| 1,587,529,495) 3,142,232,054 1,525,724,943| 848,692,691 | 4,927,047,492| 1,231,914,216) 24,326,826,045 
Book value over mkt. value. | 8,487,339 18,412,981, 33,750,032). . | ws 39,778,593 |. ai 4,704) 8,575,591 109,009,240 Net 
Assets not admitted. . . 392,070} 11,779,284) 21,544,474) 50,399,004 2,482,465, 1,928,879) 41,008,673) 1,234,308 4,684,321; 11,355,540 146,809,018 as 
Liabilities | | | i 
Life ins. & annuity reserve 628,210,818) 2,338,336,434| 1,028,681 ,938/ 5,052,323,586) 1,234,593,674) 2,247,837,734| 1,185,278,085, 638,152,683) 4,196,594,977/ 888,312,406 19,440,322,335 
Dis. & dbl. ind. reserve... ... | 948,952) 134,863,924) 21,741,196) 132,697,242) 97,352,102} 259,562,405 4,217,640} 25,140,050) 135,604,640) 57,954,600 896,082,751 Insu 
Reserve on supp. contracts | . 
not invol. life cont...... | 81,378,905) 167,909,958; 37,107,268) 189,169,000) 129,987,767; 212,093,544) 195,764,308) 77,927,421, 161,794,161, 65,188,975) 1,318,321,307 
Policy claims | 12,887,701| 15,377,884 5,558,294; 22,249,119 7,879,070} 13,172,607 6,372,119 3,565,998, 27,883,840 8,067,347) 123,013,979 
Unpaid divs. and divs. left to | | | 
accumulate | 5,633,773! 43,771,274) 34,141,909} 32,926,997) 8,998,168] 139,717,919| — 9,579,091| 45,621,206) 36,979,060) 875| 357,370,272 ie - 
Set aside for deferred divi- | iP | Paid 
dend reserve. . | 2,130,587) 2,043) 12,046) . . ** §,046 11,887 90,379 7,845,000 6,315) 10,103,303 a 
Divs. appor. for 1943. . | 448,154) 34,902,940) 23,617,954; 99,538,947, ~12,907,080| 32,090,061) 35,237,445 9,800,000, 40,414,959 2,578 288,960,118 
Other liabilities. 7 732,923,184) 260,465,063 222,417,198, °83,941,495| 15,568,238 35,992,766 6,203,743 7,234,047 esate | 125,673,350, 447,027,723 Net 
Total liabilities. . | 790,562,074/ 2,795,629,520 1,173,277,803 | 5,612,846,386/ 1,507,291,145 ee 1,442,742,810| 807,441,405) 4,665,725,276) 1,145,206.446) 22,881,201,788 = 
Voluntary. Special and Invest- | ee 
ment Reserve | 11,660,000; 8,322,000) _ 6,819,354) 412,300,000) 44,700,000) As 4 6,955,952 4,400,000 | _ 9,666,106 104,823,412 =a 
Unassigned funds & capital 45,642,495; 128,904,839, 107,951,493) 369,769,190) 35,538,350) ! 131 a 36,851,286 “ast, 222,216) 77,041,664) 1,340,800,845 
+ ee 
Income ts } 
Life premiums, first year 12,624,379} 24,492,513} _21,019,457| _ 36,441,722), agai 16,039,835 20,695,975, _3,720,965| 38,311,565, _6,044,783/ 189,064,381 
Life premiums, renewals 76,305,677 171,313,122; 153,891,426) 5714,495,316) - 106, 207,535, 113,849,877, 53,664,675) 613,036,054 90,954,815, 2,301,990,424 
Disability benefits, first yr.. | 854 54, 71,419 233,921 74,207 176,807 132,295 38,421 } 256,209 1,199,284 
Disability benefits, renewals..| 3,013,776, 6,457,307 997, 6,710,922 3,262,309, 7,315,470 986,063 1,421,645 2,755,624, 5,366,888) 38,287,006 
Add. acc. death ben. first yr... | 67,796 196,858) 173,823 558,546 96,886 287,456 caacta 31,251 666,289) 57,744 2,136,649 gre 
Add. ace. death ben..renewai.| 901.966 3,045,837) 1,261,659 5,328,859 2,051,668} 5, 108,221 | 90,805} 8,703, 811,946, 27'902'951 
Annuities, first year. . . 8,403,288 27,698,286) 14,091,181 3,779,644 1,492,757, 2,006,121 4,601,393, 4,056,883 1,356,047 672,071) 68,247,651 trl 
Annuities, renewal | 13,391,216) 71,148,636) 22,277,188) 38,499,775 3,832,476 9,460,481 1,212,541 3,171,755, 36,297,921 5,817,050, 205,109,039 d 
Supp. contr. invol. life cont....| 3,757,180) 6,903,063 380,293 3,355,431 4,560,781 7,857,646 4,699,650 3,284,518) ,568,761/ 5,256, 41,623,879 e 
—| —_—— - — | s . c 
Total premiums... ... | 118,616,133, 311,410,196, 214,163,418] 809,404,136] 131,996,970) 255,785,800| 146,177,783, 70,080,918, 702,696,807} 115,238,086) 2,875,570,264 _ 
Supp. contr. not in. life cont... | 14,476,776 | 29,958,564) 6,289,637) 38,284,377) 18,930,637| 33,034,349) 23,185,797) 10,758,789) 33,164,956) »284,876| 221,368,758 St: 
interest on mortgages. . . 5,561,257, 17,551,765 7,386,381; 39,249,486 7,882,682' 19,357,019; 11,500,461 5,044,691, 53,658,135) 6,433,657) 173,625,534 
Interest on bonds. 15,724,618) 04,008,388) 27,930,476) 119,590,978) 34,154,699 68,625,750 35,585,037, 17,443,253 88,378,899) 23,204,489, 495,443,557 ge: 
Dividends on stocks | 4,702,695! 2.755.619 1,109,722 4,232,801 455,805 3,977,913 59,925) 421,548 3,662,886; 1,260,373 19,639,287 cla 
Other interest 3,577,305 11,035,395) 4,469,910 27,999,072 7,180,688| 16,616,459) 8,397,710) 4,053,554, 18,733,655) 5,302,850 107,366,598 . 
Real estate income. 2,268,1 76) 13,295,645) 4,702,431; 41 — 3,956,560 16,244,266) 5,597,893 4,935,814, 21,938,448) 4,116,008 118,393,277 of 
| | | | | — L 
Total Interest, Divs. and Real | | | | | 
Estate Income | 28,834,051; 109,443,782} 45,598,920) 232,410,373) 53,630,434) 124,821,407) 61,141 026) 31,898,860) 186,372,023) 40,317,377 914,468,253 th 
All other income . : 2,609,445) 12,418,582| 4,354,187; 10,468,151 4,314,128} 17,930. J 680) . 27,828,136 3,825,240) 89,726,603 € 
' — — a a ST | —— < 
Total income. . . 164,536,405) 463,231,124) 270,406,192) 1,090,567,037/ 208,872,170) 431,572,097 222,200,278 117,021,099) 950,061,922) 172,665,555) 4,101,133.878 Se, 
} ‘ 
Disbursements | | 
Death claims erin 71,882,055; 38,374,698, 176,800,809) 45,122,737) 64,483,485, 44,930,111, 19,585,950) 143,617,379) 45,491,722| 692,296,152 art 
Matured endowments. . . | 5,140,909 8,821,020 7,014,374, 99,730,388 7,937,176} 19,816,402 3,749,602 2,101,604 404, 8,175,956 | 207,891,771 thi 
Annuities. . . ..| 5,397,086) 31/383.216| 6,103, 15,976,780 8,195,925, 16,849,175 4,122,532; 7,320,242! 12,731,387; 7,254,952) 115,334,637 
Surrender values... | 7,187,348) 37,331,863) —_17,570, 84,901,446} 23,434,262, 28,345,576, 16,294,792, 10,134,897| 80,006,932, 10,631,575 315,839,194 val 
Dividends. . 1,936,371, 37,867,412| °22,694,835| 108,158,946/ 13,051,567, 30,532,934) 399} 9,613,805) 87,446,375) 4,129 345,600,774 : 
Disability and double indm.. .| 4,497,485, 11,269,810) 2,899,886) 522,511,373; 11,088,417) 19,966,195) 339,577| 1,919,668 17,664,895) 7,326,807) 99,484,113 as 
—_— | — | a (orkoruge —7 a png 
Total to policyholders......| 66,166,405) 198,555,376, 94,657,638 508,079,742| 108,830,084| 179,993,767| 103,731,012} 50,676,168 386,871,308) 78,885,141| | 1,776,446,641 of 
Paid on supp. contracts......| 11,887,861) 24,051,056, 4,172,612) 25,029,420, 15,230,322) 22,689,506) 17,664,162 687,848, 23,395,017, 12,111,442) 165,919,248 gr 
Commissions and Agency and | | 
Branch Office exp...... 7,024,688) 14,706,546) 29,321,243) 88,355,148; 7,957,201, 14,265,844) 9,755,396 5,280,750 82,572,019| 7,464,010, 266,702,845 ma 
Med. ex. fees & insp. of risks. 242,283) 628,573 695,601 2,946,295) 340,496 1,097,485) 361,207 207,009) 1,540,318) 416,153) 8,475,420 of 
Sal. of officers & H. O. emp... 2,142,254, 6,842,586 5,640,800, 30,056,024 4,021,883 8,703,222 210,624 2,392,433) 19,115,900 3,212,977 85,338,703 
SN ads 015005 S4vecs 00% 586,269) ct Ayn 975,212 7,872,006 1,231,531 2,464,959 | 631,655 642,672) 4,206,808) 577, 20,916,125 ! 
Advertising...... ee 625) 111,422 278,512 1,212,508 279,015 124,856 | 186,173 46,773 1,364,941) 213,600) 3,863,425 
Other management exp... . . . 2,266,051 | 4,160,594 | 6,486,443) 17,989,889 3,206,906 8,103,417) 881,563) 1,470,928) 17,629,607 2,901,881 | 65,097,279 cor 
Total management exp. 12,307,170| 28,177,666, 43,397,811) 148,431,870, 17,037,032! 34,759,783) 15,026,618, 10,040,565) 126,429,593, 14,785,689) 450,393,797 la 
0 ..| 3,002,443) 7.743,901 5,152,199) 26,518,131 4,799,468 9,630,169} 3,694,249 2,534,535, 22,308,798 3,549,276 88,933,249 WE 
Rep. and exp. on real estate. . 731,125 | 4,415,280) 1,908,266; 17,575,726 2,185,073 10,354,687) 1,786,219 2,017,767| 10,717,702 1,505,101) 53,196,946 on] 
Other misc. disbursements. . . | —_— 2,046,512) 200,196 4,879,310 774,469 81,854) 2,850,905)... . sree 16,684,618 J tune 
= ae a we lc [eee eerevescess . Siam ‘ 
Total misc. disbursements... 28,949,699 66,434,495) 54,831,084) 222,434,457, 40,026,364) 77,515,799) 41,022,153) 24,280,714; 187,681,382; 31,951,511 775,127,858 we 
Total disbursements. . . 95,116,104) 264,989,871) 149,488,722) 730,514,199! 148,856,448) 257,509,766 144,753,165 74,956,882| 574,552,690, 110,836,652) 2,551,574,499 
Excess of income over dis- | the 
bursements..... ‘ 69,420,301) 198,241,253; 120,917,470) 360,052,838 60,015,722) 174,062,331 87,447,111) 42,064,217, 375,509,232 61,828,903! 1,549,559,379 the 
' | 
AETNA LIFE. (1) Includes $45,546,094 net assets of accident and turned to policyholders in consideration of direct payment of | wi 
liability department. (2) Includes $16,722,662 liabilities of accident weekly premium at home or district offices. ; ant 
and liability department. (3) Includes $15,000,000 capital. (4) In- NEW YORK LIFE. (i) Surplus reserved for contingencies. Y 
cludes $900,000 dividends to stockholders. PRUDENTIAL. (1) Includes he W1a ene. 6G8 nut (2) Includes A. oO 
EQUITABLE, NEW YORK. (1) Includes $554,075 assets of acci- & H. dept. liabilities. (3) Includes $178,626,658 net contingency re- con 
dent and health department. (2) Includes $19,151,008 liabilities of Serve according to title 17 chapter 34, section 24 of the neviees 
accident and health department, statutes of N. J. Also includes $2,000,000 capital stock of whic gre 
70.623 assets of H $1,998,400 or 99.92 per centum had been purchased by December 
JOHN HANCOCK. (1) Includes $470,623 assets of A. & H. dept. 31’ 1942 pursuant to the provisions of Chapter 99 of the Laws of ant 
(2) Includes $3,280,899 liabilities of A. & H. dept. (3) Includes New Jersey for the year 1913, and of Chapter 208 of the Laws 
$648,074 allowances to policyholders for payment of weekly pre- of New Jersey for the year 1940, and was then held by Vivian M. pal 
miums at company’s Offices. Lewis and Arthur J. Sinnott, trustees for the policyholders of the th? 
METROPOLITAN. (1) Includes $6,129,381, industrial premiums company. Since December 31, 1942 the remaining outstanding 
due and unpaid less loading and $1,636,259 accident and health shares have been acquired and the entire capital stock has been wh 
premiums in course of collection. (2) Includes $25,466,349 assets cancelled. an 
allocated to A. & H. division. (3) Includes $17,040,216 liabilities of TRAVELERS. (1) Includes $262,846 foreclosed liens subject to ( 
A. & H. Division. (4) Special Group Reserve for epidemics, war redemption. (2) Includes $162,994,353 net assets of accident de- } Me 
& etc., (including $1,300,000 A. & H. Div.). (5) Includes $329,419,- partment. (3) Includes $106,523,851 liabilities of accident depart- | 
068 total gross industrial premiums. (6) Includes $7,706,762 re- ment. ane 
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| | | 
Aetna | Equitable | John | New York |Northwestern| Penn Prudential | 
Life New York | Hancock Life ; Life, N.Y. | Life Mutual | Mutual Insurance | Insurance | Totals 
oat ” $ $ $ | $ a $ | cok § | $ 
New insurance (Policies 0 61,961 06.838 262,835) 591,052 59,454) 199,320) 50,956 32,004 785,678 73,286 2.teL eat 
id for g | | — Q SS eee Leon 1 | 
= 813,763 1,902,870 | 1,600,369)... | 43175002 
Paid for basis...) Amount o 178,703,002} 267,948,027 352,837,290 1,112,131,887 156,972,835) 403,903,100) 204,953,122} 115,846,190 813,080,420 200,410,006) 3,003,243,838 
9 441, 412, 851, ,202,945 |. By) Faroe wegen | 141,938, 360,126 1,438,205, 
ie ese 202,878,717) 579,425,915 oe SCR 509,647,157)... 1,291,951,789 
[Policies 0 652) 655 8.208 10,298 789| 1,747 2,181 113) 10,179 381 35,203 
a on g 11 . nem ; an ; ae alone alee : A oes pose 5 ones 
and increa: } ' i y 792) Bw ; ; —_ ‘ 303)... . 
(net) | Amount o 1,592,050, 9,453,933, 12,503,009] 14,562,919, 9,357,675, 8,745,651) 17,147,047 741,983| 22,439,488, 3,203,258) 99,747,007 
| Q 160,252,579 102,350,856, 48.370,901 226,768,868 | ee Seen ‘enaekaie 82,758,932) enn eaeai8 
(Policies 0 62.613 96,490 ‘271,048 ‘601,350 60,243, 201,067} © 83,137| © 32,207 788,887 t rasa 2,217,044 
9g one ‘ iiowe dc oeweseen x 1 
Total new i 833,411; 1,911,662 ORRBRIN | 4,632,762)... 4,377,835 
issues... |Amount o | 177,385,912) 276,798,960| 365,340,299| 1,126,694,816| 166,330,510, 412,648,751, 222,100,163) 116,588,173, 835,489,908, 203,613,353| 3,902,990,845 
g 397,694,165) 345,763,814 302,228,852 57,961,903 eseacas onl meres Leek Cee, Moe y 141,898,398 293,119,058 2,088,704,188 
Net gain in ‘Amount 0 | —2,289,766) —38,808,44i| —20,290,523| —32,010,434| — 22,880,577, — 43,959,131] —28,987,469| —22,116,500| 269,741,970, —2,553,411, —483,638,312 
ins. written... .{ g |—119,966,704| —69,129,956 106,147,280 — 134,300,724 ear. oF enn ecasatel —111,168,313 —153,460,011 — 481,967,428 
\ ows ' Jeceee . —%, § —4, 358 | Le cceee ees kam . . — 465, . - " 
Policies o 66,107) 74,134 107,298 287,498) 60,648 125,302) 34,968. 25,366 326,489 68,753) 1,166,580 
g | | 1 i eee , oe poahedeaee } 
Insurance } R. 609,443, 1,774,166 ae bore | __ 4,122,525 
terminated....|Amount 0 | 168,430,022) 220,634,301| 148,249,771) 471,404,016) 200,377,287| 295,049,748, 140,332,039, 99,819,841) 437,333,812| 172,473,891, 2,354,104,728 
| g | 32,921,473) 42,902,503) 86,218,822) 50819,148... . ee | SeB2i2 175) 200.7467) 47ao0z 8 
\ ' ee ’ . d . rie 7 ne \ ais i | ’ ) 
Policies 0 620,513, 1,740,877} 1,981,045, 8,130,750| 1,257,496, 3,081,441| ‘1,110,562 596,757, 7,820,028 806,416, 27,145,885 
insurance in | 9 5,928) 2,355 ventana ~ atte ; : : RPS ERD, - otun 4228 ease 
orce } ' 301, ,239, ah ee /470,, ,011, 
Paid for basis. ...)Amount 0 2,020,74,042 4,922,311,543 2,842,130,316| 13,571,193,913| 3,644,202,486| 7,131,482,406) 4, 126,442,987 peenemiealt roe 2,898,777,738 83,843,393,241 
. | g | 3,208,773, — | Raga 8 ate zz } ie } on eeeeeeets 1 904,782 80 2,804,501,394 17,305,889, : 
Net gain in [Amount o | _ 8,955,890/ 56,164,659) 217,090,528) 655,290,800| —34,046,777) 117,599,003} 81,768,124) 16,768,332 398,156,096, 31,139,462) 1,548,886,117 
ins. in force. . . 9 | 364,772,692} 302,861,311 246,009,230| 527,342,755|............|...... iat pa Beene :724,221| 52,301,591) 1,580,011,800 
i | | 76,908,783) 251,816,451 vofeseereeseees|eerees Jecceceeees es] 148,214,658 476,939,891 
VT. ——— = — ———<— . —_——$2.$$ —_—_————————————————————— eee ———— 
NSURANCE in force of about 902,990,845 of new ordinary life serve companies as a whole, atten- 


$132,000,000,000, $88,000,000,000 

being ordinary, $21,000,000,000 
group, and $23,000,000,000 indus- 
trial, at the end of 1942, is indicat- 
ed for old line legal reserve life 
insurance companies of the United 
States. Further, advance data sug- 
gest total admitted assets for all 
classes of legal reserve companies 
of $34,000,000,000. 

These estimations are based on 
the results of the 10 largest life 
insurance companies of the United 
States, whose detailed transactions 
are presented on another page of 
this issue. Actual results may prove 
variations from the above amounts, 
as the tabulation of the statistics 
of the other companies shows that 
greater or less progress has been 
made by them than by the giants 
of the business. 

As of Dec. 31, 1942, these 10 
companies, which include the four 
largest participating companies 
writing ordinary life insurance 
only, the New York Life, the Mu- 
tual Life of New York, the North- 
western Mutual of Milwaukee and 
the Mutual Benefit Life of Newark, 
the leading participating company 
writing ordinary and group insur- 
ance, the Equitable Life of New 
York, the leading non-participating 
companies which write ordinary and 
group insurance, the Aetna Life 
and the Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany, both of Hartford, and the 
three leading industrial companies 
which write ordinary, industrial 
and group insurance, namely, the 
Metropolitan Life, the Prudential 
and the John Hancock, wrote $3,- 


insurance; $2,058,704,188 new 
group insurance and $1,560,835,383 
new industrial. 

These companies had on Dec. 31, 
last, $88,573,646,389 of insurance 
in force including $53,843,333,241 
ordinary life insurance, $17,365,- 
869,306 group insurance and $17,- 
364,443,842 industrial insurance, 
representing gains of $1,548,886,- 
117 in ordinary insurance, $1,580,- 
011,800 group insurance and $476,- 
939,891 industrial insurance. Their 
combined admitted assets totaled 
$24,326,826,045, while their surplus 
funds assigned and unassigned, 
amounted to $1,445,624,257. 

During 1942 premiums on new 
policies were $260,647,965, while 
the total premiums amounted to 
$2,875,570,264 and the total income 
$4,101,133,878. The 10 companies 
paid out during the year, $692,296,- 
152 or over $1,500,000 a day in 
death losses. Matured endowments 
were over $207,891,771, annuities 
$115,334,637, surrender values 
$315,839,194, disability and double 
indemnity benefits, $99,484,113 and 
almost a million dollars for each 
working day was paid to policyhold- 
ers in dividends, or 346 million-odd 
dollars. 

The total payments to policy- 
holders amounted to $1,776,446,641. 
$88,933,249 was paid in taxes, while 
the total disbursements were $2,- 
551,574,499, giving an income saved 
for the further protection of these 
policyholders of $1,549,559,379. 

In order to comprehend the force 
of the results of these 10 companies 
upon the results of old line legal re- 


tion is called to the fact that as of 
Dec. 31, 1942, these companies held 
72 per cent of the total admitted 
assets of the aggregates of all the 
companies of the United States. 





NOW WITH JOHN HANCOCK 






Bishop Carleton Hunt 


The appointment of Bishop Carle- 
ton Hunt as economist of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company was announced recently 
by President Guy W. Cox. Mr. 
Hunt, whose appointment became 
effective June 1, has recently been 
associated with the Committee on 
Fiscal Policy of the National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research. He 
was associated for five years with 
Price, Waterhouse & Co., New 
York, as economist. 
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AMERICAN NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS — W. L. MOODY, Jr., PRESIDENT 
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INCREASE YOUR INCOME 


We desire representation in a number of 
cities and towns located in the states 
mentioned below. Insurance Salesmen 
and General Insurance Agencies who can 
produce from fifty to a hundred thousand 
life insurance a year can increase their 
incomes by representing us under Agency 
Appointments direct with the home office. 
The opportunity to become General 
Agents is always open to those showing 
initiative. You would have the backing 
of a very cooperative home office. 


Delaware New Jersey 
Illinois North Carolina 
Indiana Ohio 

Michigan Pennsylvania 





Address 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 North Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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AMN few people are able to use a hell of a lot of 
cuss words as effectively as Red Motley did in his 
luncheon address to the New York City life under- 
writers a couple of weeks ago. Nor could many get 
away with a border line story such as the one he em- 
ployed to jar his audience into an attentive mood. Ac- 
tually, it was just a little south of the border, but both 
the eye-opener and the parlor profanity were okay as 
handled by the speaker. Red Motley is a star sales- 
man and militantly proud of his profession. Yes, pro- 
fession. That’s what he called it, in a delivery that 
dared anybody to make something of it. Selling, he 
wanted the world to know and appreciate, has always 
been important, is important today, and will be im- 
portant in the world to come. Especially important 
in the future, he emphasized, because of the thousands 
of recruits who will have to be trained after the war 
to function as middlemen in the process of distribut- 
ing goods and services. 
* * * 
OS rd years ago Red Motley, who now deals in 
high priced advertising space for one of the big 
national publishing organizations, earned his living 
in the iron ore mines of Michigan and something of 
that product might have influenced the development of 
his character, for he definitely can not be described 
as a “softie.” He is tall, thin and aggressive and pas- 
sionately sold on his calling. He passed along a few 
hints on salesmanship which are universal in applica- 
tion. For example, never wear your overcoat into the 
office of a prospect; make like your call is important 
and you expect to stay awhile. Don’t smoke while you 
are talking to a prospective customer. He stressed 
this point and told of a salesman he had observed in 
action who interrupted himself four times during the 
course of a sales talk, slapping his hands around his 
person in search of cigarettes and matches and then 
looking for an ash tray, inevitably disturbing his line 
of argument, or logic, and distracting his prospect’s 
attention from the continuity of his presentation. So 
marked was this that the buyer offered the observa- 
tion, after he’s concluded: “This sale doesn’t mean 
much to you, does it?” It meant nothing more than 
his right eye, but that was the impression he made. 
Another thing to remember: make friends with the 


GROUP INSURANCE WAS ORIGINATED 
OVER THIRTY YEARS AGO 


Group insurance will be thirty-one years of age on 
July 1, the anniversary of the effective date of the 
first big group insurance contract worked out for 
Montgomery Ward & Company by the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of: the United States, New 
York. The contract was originally written without 
requiring medical examination, covering 2,900 em- 
ployees for an aggregate volume of $5,900,000 of 
group life insurance. Today the same contract has 
grown to cover 46,650 employees of Montgomery 
Ward & Company for more than $50,000,000 of group 
life insurance protection on employees in Chicago 
and various divisional headquarters and expanded 
warehouses and stores scattered all over the United 
States. 
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receptionist to the end that she will say that Mr. 
Motley is here for his ten o’clock appointment, rather 
than that a Mr. Motley, who claims to have an ap- 
pointment, is here. 
* * 

XAMINE your delivery with care. Rehearse your 

sales talk before a mirror and surprise everyone 
with the resulting improvement. The importance of 
this was illustrated by the speaker. He said he used 
to talk out of the side of his mouth, in a very tough 
manner, without realizing it. Fortunately, he and a 
friend got a little tight one day and his best friend 
did tell him. Examine yourself and your entire sales 
procedure thoroughly he advised earnestly. It may 
make a big difference, as witness the improvement in 
the business of an auto dealer when he caused his 
men to stop kicking the tires on a prospective trade- 
in job. Those tires belonged to the prospect, he said, 
and that man disliked to see a salesman walk up to his 
car and kick it as if to suggest that it was already on 
the junk pile. 
AY you a big, husky specimen and do you have 

trouble selling the little fellows? Red Motley did 

in his early days, to the point of exasperation. Finally 
he went to a sales institute and offered the head man 
a proposition. “I don’t want your course,” he said, 
“but there is a twenty dollar bill for you if you 
can just tell me how I can sell my product to little 
guys.” The expert knew the answer to his problem 
right away. “You are a big fellow,” he pointed out, 
“and wired for sound. You doubtless breeze into the 
little man’s office, towering over him and, standing 
there wringing his hand nearly off at the shoulder; 
you antagonize him before you even mention your 
business.” Get in quietly and get yourself a chair as 
quickly as possible, he advised. Three factors deter- 
mine the salesman’s success. They are: Understand- 
ing—knowledge of one’s product; Belief—in your job, 
your service, your company; Training—what is your 
“plus performance”? What can you offer the prospect 
to make it easier for him to buy? And finally, the 
capital of every salesman is Faith, and a bankrupt 
salesman is automatically out of business. 


ASSOCIATION NOTES 

Berenice Meistroff, Guardian Life, Kansas City, 
Miss., was guest speaker at meeting of the Women’s 
Division held at the Hotel LaSalle on Friday, May 21. 
Mrs. Meistroff is a life member of the Women’s Quar- 
ter Million Dollar Round table. Her subject was 
“There’s Fun in Selling.” Hester Bone Phelan, Eaui- 
table-N. Y., chairman of the Women’s Division of the 
Chicago Association of Life Underwriters, presided. 


* * * 


In recent weeks the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau has accepted for membership two United 
States companies and one foreign associate. The two 
new United States member companies are the North 
American Life and Casualty Company of Minneapolis, 
and the National Old Line Life Insurance Company, 
Little Rock. The new associate member company is 
Aseguradora Anahuac, S. A., Mexico. 








A year ago, he was an experienced underwriter just 
being graduated into managerial work in the field. Today 
he is an officer in the U. S. Navy, stationed we don't 
know where. But one of us had a letter from him 
with the familiar postmark that discloses no location. 
Quote :— 


“This is Sunday night, and I haven't been to bed since 
Thursday night. Out with my craft for 48 hours. Feel 
now that I'd gladly go anywhere anytime with it and 
my mefh—none of them over 23. Thousands of miles 
from the scene of my life insurance activities, it's still 
easy to keep thinking about the business. On the bridge 
at night, alone, stars overhead, one does indulge in some 
introspection, asks, ‘Has my life been worthwhile so 
far? Will it be in the future? Is my life work important? 
Life insurance stands up.”’ 


A great many life insurance workers are engaged in 
the War now, and they are meeting whole new worlds 
of thought and groups of people. We hear from many 
of them, and it is a satisfying thought for all of us that 
in contemplation of their futures, based on their past ex- 
perience, so many of them express that conclusion that 
“life insurance stands up.” 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY JOHN A. STEVENSON 
Chairman of the Board President 
Independence Square Philadelphia 

















49th Year of Dependable Service 





The State Life Insurance Company of Indianapolis 
Is a Mutual Legal Reserve Company Founded 1894. 


Has Paid $138,000,000 to Policyholders and Benefici- 
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Holds Assets of Over $56,000,000 for Their Benefit... . 


Issues Policies on Male and Female Lives, Ages 1 
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Issues Policies with Double Indemnity and Disability 
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Issues Juvenile, Educational Fund, and Family Income 
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Issues Salary Continuance and Retirement Income 
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Issues Many Other Standard and Up-to-date Policy 
PE co ntiscce dtd sot eneee aurseehere ae eaaeeee 


Offers Agency Opportunities and Training for Those 
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The STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 
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PASSING JUDGMENT 


By HALSEY D. JOSEPHSON 


ENERALLY speaking, most life insurance men 

are interested in changing conditions only inso- 
far as they make selling easier or more difficult. Little 
attention has been paid to the fact that the fast chang- 
ing scene has made our job amazingly interesting. I 
think all of us will agree that selling life insurance 
twenty years ago must have been cut and dried in 
comparison with selling today. It is my conviction 
that these new and interesting phases of our business 
are far more important than the production curve. 


* x ~ 


HE changing methods of taxation alone have made 

the business of selling life insurance a highly spe- 
cialized and exceedingly interesting job. Under this 
heading come Pension Trusts, changed methods of dis- 
tributing death proceeds, radically changing ideas on 
gift and Estate taxes. Wage Stabilization alone can 
consume half a year of study. Labor conditions have 
made group insurance a far more important and 
involved subject than it ever has been. And the com- 
plexities of the current situations have changed our 
thinking about Business Insurance. Certainly our 
high income tax rates have made it impossible for the 
average man to accumulate an estate without life 


insurance. 
* * * 


HE significant thing about our rapidly changing 

picture is that we can see clearly that life insurance 
is fulfilling and will continue to fulfill an increasingly 
large number of functions. The changes we have 
witnessed have sharply enlarged our field of work. 
New life insurance situations have already compen- 
sated for the loss of the 18-38 market. For every 
factor that is currently narrowing our field, we can 
point to at least one, and probably more factors that 
tend to widen it. 

* * * 


F course, it is trite to say that only the well- 

informed agent will succeed under present and 
future conditions. It is possible to extend this obser- 
vation by stating that now and in the future only 
the well-informed and alert life insurance man will 
recognize a life insurance situation when he sees one. 
No longer do they stick out like Cyrano’s nose. They 
are now much more subtle but nonetheless real. 


* * * 


ELL, all of these things added together, make 

us an extremely fortunate lot. Our field of 
operation is constantly being enlarged, our work is 
almost daily becoming more interesting and challeng- 
ing, our opportunities to be of service to the public 
are multiplying, and our ability to earn commissions 
should be increasing. Those life insurance men who 


are now unhappy about their own progress or about’ 


the status of the business, should either leave the 
business or spend about a year learning those lessons 
that have become the bases of present success. The 
post-war period is going to be both exciting and prof- 
itable to those who understand. It is going to be an 
unhappy experience for those whose thinking dates 
back to the.flying wedge and long underwear. 
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YOU'RE SELLING WAR BONDS 100! 


When your prospect says: “Sorry, but I am 
putting every spare penny into War Bonds 
and Stamps,” tell him this: “Fine! My Com- 
pany is doing the same thing! More than 
half of our investments are in Government 
Securities. Assets not going into Govern- 
ment Securities are being invested in the 
securities of companies that are producing 
war goods or furnishing power and trans- 
portation for the war effort. So you see, 
Mr. Prospect, your insurance dollars do 
double duty with us. They protect you and 
your country as well. Your investment in 
insurance is the most unselfish purchase you 
ever made.” 


Shenandoah Life Insurance Co., Inc. 


Roanoke, Virginia 
































THAT LITTLE EXTRA SERVICE 


You don’t have a uniform to show you are 
in the service of your Country (your uni- 
form a faded and worn coverall or shiny 
serge); no stripes or bars to indicate your devotion 
to duty; no bands or parades; but with or without 
them we know you couldn’t do more for your Country. 


Our tribute to you, Mr. and Mrs. America, is both 
personal and sincere. Your service rates with that of 
our armed forces for courage, toughness and high 
devotion to your Country’s cause. We can't present 
medals but we are glad and very, very proud that 
our men and women are giving that extra service to 
help our soldiers, sailors and marines protect our 
Four Freedoms. It is a sacred trust for all. 


We, in the Life Insurance business, salute you and 
pledge the continuance of your personal security, via 
life insurance, now and in the future. 











PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“The Friendly Company” 
INDIANA 


— $$ 
AFTER THE WAR 


Yes, after the war ... a war scarce begun and 
holding promise of all the blood and sweat and tears 
predicted for it . . . but a war that some day, never- 
theless. will be over. 

What kind of a world will it be for life insurance 
men then? 

It will be, we think, a world of brilliant promise in 
which socially conscious people will more than ever 
turn to the security of life insurance—will more than 
ever think in terms of certain income. Not only will 
more people hold this appreciation of life insurance, 
but, more people will have the means ef enjoying its 
protection. 

In short we think both the prestige and the oppor- 
tunities of competent life underwriters will be measur- 
ably greater in the post war days. Fidelity, planning 
now for that day, looks forward with confidence. 


T DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


FRANKFORT 














INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


E. A. ROBERTS, President 
—— AT 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By BOB FOLEY 


OONER or later, all things end and this is the last 

of my tirades again the life insurance “pest.” 
In past columns I’ve sailed into insurance for permit- 
ting various universities to teach insurance courses 
in the dirtiest, most cynical and contemptuous way. 
In like manner I accuse them of short-sightedness by 
allowing certain of their representatives to influence 


the student mind. 
* % = 

N case you have forgotten, my premise in these 
| attacks is that the student is the buyer of the future 
and should be carefully coddled. His is the freshest 
mind; the mind that is still open to ideas; the mind 
is still assimilating; the mind not yet hardened with 
adult prejudices. True, he hasn’t any money to speak 
of, now. But he is going to have all of it some day. 
And when he has, he will remember what he learned 
in school—to the profit or loss of life insurance. It 
all depends upon how he was impressed during those 


years. 
* Pa *% 

OT so long ago I discussed this very thing with 

Herb Lindsley, educational director of the Farm- 
ers and Bankers of Wichita. He said then, “I believe 
you’re right, Bob. I’ve always had a nice feeling about 
the Mutual Life. I realize now, that it is be- 
cause of the fine things that were said about the com- 
pany in class at Wharton.” It is as simple as that. 
Every interested listener has a certain monetary value, 
as any advertising man will tell you. When you have 
one that is also eager to learn what is taught him the 
value is limitless. 





> % x 


OUCHING the side of insurance the student en- 

counters, I should like to know why any company 
should allow, or encourage, a general agent to address 
a Commencement Day exercise when his reputation 
among insurance men is “—the perfect example of 
everything that stinks in the life insurance business.” 
I quote one of his colleagues. The man is a success, 
true. But I wonder if he does not do more harm than 
good? What else could it be? Recently, he moved from 
one city to another. When he left, the business men 
of the first city said, “If that so-and-so ever comes 
back here we'll shoot him. He’s ruined every good 
organization in town!” But he does sell life insurance, 
so his company encourages him. To what end? 


* * * 


HAT chap is not so much different from the general 
agent who is a trustee of a Mid-Western univer- 
sity. Learning that the school wanted to adopt a pen- 
sion plan for all employees, he immediately went to 
work on the faculty. More, he used his influence with 
the local underwriters to force himself upon the uni- 
versity as the sole bargaining agent. All but one un- 
derwriter agreed to this. Had it not been for this 
recalcitrant, the business might have been placed that 
way. But the faculty dealt with the lone rebel and 
agencies from other towns. 
* * * 
HIS is skullduggery, crude and vicious. Small won- 
der that good life insurance men smart under the 
opprobrium of the term “pest.” 








6,000,000 


PEOPLE WILL LEARN 
ABOUT UNION CENTRAL'S 
NEW “DOUBLE-V" 
POLICY IN JUNE! 


. .. through potent 
advertising in 
these three favorite 
national 


magazines! 





—_ 
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U. C. agents are singing the praises 
of the newest addition to their sales 
kits . . . the amazingly flexible 
“Double-V” plan. This policy, de- 
signed to fit the wartime market, 
covers immediate needs—and, at the 
same time, takes care of five possible 
financial contingencies in the future. 

Agent salesmanship will be backed 
up by hard-hitting sales ideas and 
sales promotion material, plus “door 
opening” advertising in three popu- 
lar publications totalling over 6,000,- 
000 circulation! 








The UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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SERVING FOR VICTORY 


Men and women of the armed forces and their 
families will be assisted with their insurance problems 
by the new War Service Bureau just established by 
The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company. It is the 
first such bureau in the company’s history. Frank 
B. Runyon, a veteran of the First World War, has 
been named director of the new bureau. At present 
more than 32,000 policyholders of the company are 
in the armed forces. On the basis of a total armed 
force of 10,000,000, the number of Penn Mutual policy- 
holders in the service would reach an estimated 58,000. 

* * 

R. L. Jordan, former district manager in Northwest 
Louisiana for The Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York, has been commissioned a captain in the 
U. S. Army Reserve Corps and is stationed in the 
Quartermaster Department, Charlotte, North Carolina, 
Captain Jordan entered the Reserves as a 2nd lieu- 
tenant. 

The purchase of $1,000,000.00 in War Bonds brought 
W. T. Grant, president, Business Men’s Assurance 
Company, into possession of the manuscript of Arturo 
Toscanini’s own arrangement of “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” This in addition to the $1,000,000.00 already 
subscribed, brought the company’s purchase in the 
Second War Bond Drive to $2,000,000.00. According 
to the story in the Kansas City Times each note of 
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“I call it a bargain. I get rid of a brother-in-law and with 
our new medical payments policy I don’t even have to pay 
his hospital bill. 
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THE WAR FRONT 


the national anthem was written in bright green ink, 
in Toscanini’s own hand. 

W. H. Andrews, Jr., manager of the Home Office 
Agency of the Jefferson Standard Life Ins. Co., Greens- 
boro, N. C. and secretary of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters and chairman of its committee 
on War Savings, went into the role of county chairfhan 
for his county during the second war loan drive, and 
did one of the most outstanding jobs in the country. 

* * * 

In cooperation with the national effort to reduce 
the cost of living and to relieve threatened food short- 
ages, the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany has made available to its home office employees 
approximately 75,000 square feet of its home office 
grounds for the planting of Victory Gardens. Indi- 
vidual plots of approximately 900 square feet have 
been assigned to each individual employee who has 
enrolled in the project. Over 90 of the employees are 
participating in the activity, and this total includes 
39 women employees and 8 officials of the company. 


AGENCIES 


During May, 14 members of The Union Central Life 
home office took 22 examinations conducted by the 
Life Office Management Association. All told, 41 
Union Central people hold certificates’ of the Associa- 
tion, having passed the four elementary examinations. 
Fourteen have received diplomas for passing ten ex- 
aminations. 

Leone Skelton of the McAtee Agency of Republic 
National Life has been elected secretary of the San 
Antonio Life Underwriters Association, the first wo- 
man to hold this office. Miss Skelton, former cashier 
in the agency, has been in the field for more than a 
vear, with a noteworthy record. 

* * * 

The Connecticut Mutual Life announces agency 
changes at Denver and San Francisco. Lt. William 
V. Power now on active duty with the Navy some- 
where in the South Pacific has resigned as general 
agent at San Francisco, and his successor will be 
Edward H. Dieckhoff, who has been the company’s 
general agent at Denver. The new general agent at 
Denver will be Norris E. Williamson, who has been a 
supervisor for the company at Chicago. 

“The new business lapse rate of the Anzel Agency 
has established a new all-time low for the Conti- 
nental American Life Insurance Company. During 
the twelve months ending March 31, 1943, the first 
year lapse rate of the Anzel Agency was only 5°c- 
This is lower than any agency of the company has 
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ever experienced during any twelve month period at 
any time in the past. 
* * * 

Theodore M. Riehle, Equitable general agent in 
New York, recently was elected chairman of the In- 
surance Committee of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the State of New York. Mr. Riehle was twice presi- 
dent of the National Association of Life Underwriters. 

* * * 

C. Carlyle Ward, agency manager for the Life In- 
surance Company of Virginia, at Rocky Mount, North 
Carolina, has been elected president of the Rocky 
Mount Chamber of Commerce. In addition to his 
long and successful experience as head of one of the 
company’s important agencies, Mr. Ward is also pres- 
ident of the Builders Federal Savings and Loan Asso- 
ciation and of the City Industrial Bank, of Rocky 
Mount. 

* * 

The managers and general agents of the Jefferson 
Standard Life Insurance Company met in the home 
office in May for a two-day meeting devoted strictly 
to selling life insurance under today’s conditions. The 
meeting was under the direction of Vice President 
Ralph C. Price, Agency Manager M. A. White, and 
Assistant Agency Manager Karl Ljung. 


COMPANIES 


That the public is definitely interested in having in- 
formation about Social Security is evidenced from 
the large number of replies received by the Connecti- 
cut Mutual as a result of that company’s recent cir- 
cularization of its policyholders. With its annual 
statement this year the company enclosed a reply 
card offering the policyholders a Social Security Cal- 
culator and information about what he and his family 
will get from Social Security, and how these Social 
Security payments will fit in with his life insurance. 
With better than 19,000 replies already recorded, it is 
estimated that the total will exceed 23,000. 

Walter Tebbetts has been elected a director of the 
company to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation 
as director of Vice-President Reginald Foster due to 
impaired health. Mr. Tebbetts has been vice-president 
of New England Mutual since 1927, having joined 
the company as assistant actuary in 1922. 

* * * 

An Atlanta, Ga., woman has been elected national 
secretary of the Supreme Forest Woodmen Circle to 
fill the vacancy caused by the recent death of Mrs. 
Mamie E. Long. She is Mrs. Clara B. Cassidy, mem- 
ber of the society’s board of directors since 1925. At 
the same time, an Omaha woman, Mrs. Florence 
Holden Jensen, was honored by election to the board. 


2 P 


Equitable Life of Iowa agents recorded a gain’in 
April of $826,084, or 19.6 per cent, over the amount 
paid for in April, 1942, Ray E. Fuller, agency vice- 
president, announced last week. The April paid vol- 
ume was $5,045,121, including $1,847,030 of annuities. 
April was the Equitable of Iowa’s fifth successive gain 
month. 

* * * 

New life insurance sales in The Connecticut Mutual 
for the month of April were 65.5 per cent ahead of 
the corresponding month last year, with the paid-for 
sales amounting to $12,066,478. This compares with 
$7,290,523 in 1942. Sales for the year to date now 
total $41,273,965, an increase of 11.5 per cent over 
the first four months in 1942. ; 


* * * 


Representatives of the National Life Insurance 
Company which writes life insurance in 37 states of 
the Union, furnish an interesting report on “the 
state of the nation.” Their report is a gain of 34.21 
per cent in the amount of new life insurance sold to 
the American public during the month of April. 


* * * 


Hermine R. Kuhn has been named home office field 
assistant by The Manhattan Life, effective as of May 
15. Miss Kuhn will assist in the company’s agency 
work, particularly in connection with its plan of broad- 
ening its activities in the women’s market, and devel- 
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“Well, tell him I can give him only a few minutes, anyway. 
I just want to keep up my average of eighteen and a half 
new calls per week.” 
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oping more extensive sales representation among wo- 
men. 
* * * 

The home office of the Aetna Life Affiliated Com- 
panies is now on a 44-hour, five and a half day week. 
The new schedule, which replaces the temporary Satur- 
day closing which the Aetna observed last winter as 
a fuel conservation measure, became effective May 3 
and provides substantially longer hours as a man- 
power conservation measure. 

* * * 

The board of directors of the Colonial Life Insur- 
ance Company of America have recently appointed 
Francis J. Pinque as comptroller and Mr. William C. 
Brown as mathematician. 

. * * * 

Three members of the home office staff of the Aetna 
Life Affiliated Companies celebrated their anniversa- 
ries with the organization on May 13. They were As- 
sistant Secretary Eugene A. Giddings, who marked 
his fortieth anniversary; Julian B. Goldstein of the 
field accounts department, and John G. Wuerth, Jr., 
of the personnel department, both of whom celebrated 
their twenty-fifth anniversaries. 

* * + 

Richard Rhodebeck, superintendent of agencies of 
The United States Life Insurance Company, recently 
arrived in Honolulu, T. H. The trip was occasioned 
by the changes brought about in the insurance busi- 
ness in the Islands since the outbreak of hostilities. 

* * = 

The Shenandoah Life Insurance Company announces 
the appointment of Floyd N. Bailey, Miss Eula Lee 
Harne, and Mrs. Mary E. Lee as assistant secretaries. 








Frank E. Gerry Frank F. Savage 


MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


500—Sth Ave. 1775 Massachusetts Ave. 
New York, N. Y. Cambridge, Mass. 








GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 








Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis 
Consulting Actuaries 


41 Park Row, New York 
Telephone BArclay 7-4443-4 








Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 


FACKLER & COMPANY 


Consulting Actuaries 





Audits Calculations Consultants 
Examinations Valuations 
8 WEST 40TH STREET NEW YORK 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


Diederich H. Ward, leading producer of the C. B, 
Knight Agency of the Union Central, has been nom- 
inated for the presidency of the Life Underwriters’ 
Association of the City of New York, Inc. Additional 
officers selected were George P. Shoemaker, general 
agent of the Provident Mutual for administrative vice- 
president; Patrick A. Collins, manager of the Metro- 
politan Life, public relations vice-president; Paul Orr, 
Jr., assistant manager of the Myer Agency of the 
Mutual Life of N. Y., educational vice-president: and 
Ben Hyde, general agent of the Penn Mutual, trea- 
surer. Those selected to serve on the board of direc- 
tors are the following: Harold W. Baird, Northwest- 
ern; H. N. Kuesel, Phoenix; Mrs. Leanora Licht, 
Equitable; L. L. Lifshey, New York Life; Harold A 
Loewenheim, Mutual Benefit; John T. Powers, Pru- 
dential; Henry F. Silver, Travelers; Robert B. Skill- 
ings, Home Life; E. H. White, Aetna Life. 


* * * 


A meeting of the executive committee of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention was held recently in Chicago, 
at which time all angles to the question of the annual 
meeting were thoroughly discussed. Influenced largely 
by the vote of the member companies, the executive 
committee decided to hold the October meeting, with 
the understanding that it be devoted to a considera- 
tion of current problems of the institution under war 
time conditions. Plans are going forward to hold this 
meeting at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago, 
October 4, 5, 6 and 7, 1943. 
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Contract 


Mutual of N. Y. Endow- 


ment Annuity Changes 


Effective March 1, 1943, The Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of 
New York changed the interest 
basis of the Income Settlement Op- 
tions to 2 per cent. This revision 
resulted in a larger cash option per 
$10 monthly income on the Endow- 
ment Annuity form. Simultaneous- 
ly, the proportion of insurance to 
annuity in this contract was in- 
creased from $1,250 of face amount 
of insurance per unit of $10 
monthly annuity to $1,500 of in- 
surance. The premiums and cash 
values for the contract were in- 
creased as a result of the more lib- 
eral insurance benefit and more 
conservative annuity basis. The 
face amount or cash value, if great- 
er, is payable in a single sum if 
death occurs before the end of the 
endowment period. 


Guaranteed Cash Values at End of Endowment Period 
Per $1500 Face Amount 


Maturity Age 55 60 65 
Males $2212.39 $1968.50 $1739.13 
Females 2469.14 2212.39 1968.50 


Endowment Annuity 
Annual Participating Premium Rates Per $10 Monthly 
Income at Maturity for 10 years Cortain and $1500 Life 
Insurance (or Cash Value, if greater) at Death Prior to 
Maturity — Males 


Maturity Age Old Rate 
Age at ~ — Mat. Age 60 
Issue 55 60 €5 Male * 
25 $63.53 $49.48 $40.67 $42.58 
30 79.67 59.85 47.87 51.65 
35 104.34 74.70 57.71 64.62 
40 145.90 97.35 71.78 84.40 
45 229.38 135.29 93.07 117.60 
50 210.93 128.51 183.89 


* $1,250 life insurance, or cash value if greater. 


Double V Policy Of 
Union Central Life 


A Premium Reduction Life Pol- 
icy known as “The Double V Pol- 
icy” was recently introduced by the 
Union Central Life of Cincinnati. 
It is a whole life contract with a 
reduction in premium after the 
fifth year of approximately 40 per 
cent of the premium payable dur- 
ing the first five years. The in- 


INFORMATION 


sured may, however, elect at the 
end of the five-year period to con- 
tinue to pay the original premium 
for a limited number of years, 
varying with age at issue, and at 
the end of such period have a paid- 
up Life policy. If the limited pay- 
ment life option is elected, the in- 
sured may elect to continue paying 
the same premium after the end 
of the Limited Payment period un- 
til the policy matures as an endow- 
ment. The other two options are 
the regular paid-up insurance and 
extended insurance non-forfeiture 
options available at the end of the 
fifth year. 


UNION CENTRAL LIFE 


Premium Reduction Life Policy Rates Per $1000 
for Automatic Option 


Cash Value 
Age Ist 5 Years Thereafter After 20 Yrs. 
10 $22.54 $13.65 $166 
15 24.60 14.72 195 
20 27.08 16.06 229 
25 30.09 17.74 270 
30 33.76 19.89 318 
35 38.29 22.66 371 
40 43.94 26.31 429 
45 51.10 31.20 487 
50 62.94 36.77 552 
55 75.59 45.43 607 
60 92.19 57.33 662 
65 120.28 68.90 739 


Phoenix Mutual Has 
Brought Out New Policy 


The new Security Income Special 
policy of the Phoenix Mutual Life 
is a Term to age 65 contract pro- 
viding a monthly income beginning 
at the death of the insured and con- 
tinuing until the termination date. 
The termination date is the anni- 
versary of the policy on which the 
assured would have attained rated 
age 65. The minimum income pe- 
riod is ten years—a guarantee 
which goes into effect in case of 
death between ages 55 and 65. If 
the insured is living on the termina- 
tion date, the insurance protection 
then ceases. 

The policy contains double in- 
demnity benefits, also waiver of 
premiums in the event of disability 
prior to age 60. It contains also, 


prior to age 55, a conversion priv- 
ilege as of attained age to any Life, 
Endowment, or Retirement Income 
plan than issued by the company 
without requiring evidence of in- 
surability. 

The insured may request that the 
income payments commencing at 
his death be commuted and paid to 
the beneficiary in one sum. 

During the entire period of the 
monthly income, any interest earned 
by the company in excess of the 
2% per cent on which the income is 
based will be paid annually. 

The minimum policy that will be 
issued under this plan is that pro- 
viding for a monthly income of $25. 
Policies will be issued on male lives 
only, at rated ages 20 to 50 inclu- 
sive. 

= 68 


Prudential Changes War 


Hazards Extra Premiums 


The Prudential has adopted a 
new schedule of extra premiums on 
coverage for certain war hazards 
replacing the former schedule 
placed in effect last Sept. 29. The 
extra premium for mercantile ma- 
rine service has been reduced from 
$90 per $1,000 face amount to $50 
per annum. Applicants in this class 
are acceptable only with the provi- 
sion for the payment of the extra 
premium. 

The extra premiums for civilian 
travel and residence outside the 
home areas are now as follows: 

Alaska, Canal Zone, Bermuda, 
West Indies, Central and South 
America, Greenland and Newfound- 
land, $10 per $1,000 per annum; 
Hawaii, Central and Southern 
Africa, Southern Australia and 
New Zealand, $15 per $1,000 per 
annum; Iceland, Great Britain and 
Ireland, $20 per $1,000 per annum; 
Unoccupied Europe, North Africa 
and Egypt, Near East, India, 
China, Russia and Northern Aus- 
tralia, $25 per $1,000 per annum. 

Applicants going to the Canal 
Zone, Central and South America, 
Bermuda, the West Indies, Hawaii, 
Greenland and Alaska (except 
bases on the Aleutian Islands) may 
be accepted with the usual war and 
aviation clause containing a two- 
year civilian limitation instead of 
requiring the payment of the extra 
premiums. 

There will be no change in the 
practice of imposing a permanent 
rating for residence and travel in 
certain areas, nor in the rule re- 
quiring the payment of any occu- 
pational premium in addition to the 
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war extra. Term policies may be 
issued with the extra premiums in- 
dicated, to “civilian travel and resi- 
dence outside of home areas” appli- 
cants if they are otherwise accep- 
table at standard rates. 

Policies in force with higher 
extra premiums than indicated in 
the above schedule will be reconsid- 
ered on the next premium due date. 
in accordance with the schedule of 


extra premiums in effect at that 
time. 

The Prudential now allows cash 
surrender values and reduced paid- 
up values on all weekly premium 
industrial policies after three full 
years’ premiums have been paid. 
This action is designed to elimi- 
nate the necessity for special treat- 
ment of policies terminated in the 
case of families in extreme need. 


Non-Medical Procedure 
of Lemar Life Changed 


Two revisions in non-medical un- 
derwriting practice were made re- 
cently by The Lemar Life of Jack- 
son, Miss. The amount of non-med- 
ical insurance which will now be 
issued on one life within a year will 
be $3,000 instead of $2,500. After 
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one year, an additional $3,000 will 
be considered non-medically, thus 
increasing the total amount of is- 
sue of non-medical insurance to 
$6,000. Previously, this limit was 
$5,000. In Louisiana the total 
amount is still limited to $3,000. 

Married women are now consid- 
ered as non-medical applicants for 
an amount limit of $1,000 to the 
regular age limit of 45, except 
pregnancy cases which are still sub- 
ject to examination. 

Juvenile applicants will be con- 
sidered as in the past, except that 
children between ages 5 and 14 
may be written according to the 
present limit of $3,000. 

Applications including a request 
for disability income benefits must 
be accompanied by a medical re- 
port, regardless of amount. Waiver 
of premium disability, double in- 
demnity and dismemberment bene- 
fits may be requested for the full 
non-medical limit. 


New War Clause in Use 
by Lincoln National 


The following war Clause is now 
being used by Lincoln Nationa! Life 
in all except three of the states in 
which the company operates. Cer- 
tain modification were necessary in 
those three states. The clause 
shown below is used in non- parti- 
cipating policies, but the participat- 
ing form varies only in its refer- 
ence to dividends: 

Limitations Due to War and Avi- 








In the war against 
REALE: =e 
man has but one 


weapon— 


IMAGINATION 


de Gaultier 


* * * 
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ation Hazards—The term “Home 
Area” as used in this section means 
only the forty-eight states of the 
United States, the District of Col- 
umbia, the Dominion of Canada 
and Newfoundland; ‘“‘war service” 








AFTER THE WAR—WHAT THEN? 


A New America and a New Peace will enhance the 
value of efficient Life Insurance Service. 


ROCKFORD LIFEMEN 


are equipped with modern plans designed to solve the 
many problems of financial security. 


A Permanent business of your own can be built through 
Attractive Agency Connections. Territories available 
in Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, lowa and Minnesota. 


ROCKFORD LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Francis L. Brown, President 


327 E. State Street, Rockford, Illinois 








means being in the military, naval 
or air forces of any country at war, 
declared or undeclared; “aviation” 
means operating or riding in any 
kind of. aircraft, or descending 
therefrom, except as a fare-paying 


. Passenger on a commercial airline 


flying on a regularly scheduled 
route between definitely established 
airports. 

The liability of the company un- 
der this policy shall be limited to 
the amount specified below if the 
death of the insured: 

1. Occurs from any cause while 
the insured is in war service out- 
side the home area; or 

2. Results from any wounds, in- 
juries or diseases received or suf- 
fered while the insured is in war 
service outside the home area, and 
such death occurs inside or outside 
the home area but within six 
months after termination of war 
service outside the home area; or 

3. Occurs within two years of 
the date of issue of this policy as a 
result of war, declared or unde- 
clared, if such act occurs outside 
the home area while the insured 
is not in war service, and death 
occurs outside the home area or 
within six months after returning 
to the home area; or 

4. Results from aviation inside 
or outside the home area whether 
or not insured is in war service. 

In event the insured’s death 
should occur under any of the con- 
ditions defined above, the com- 
pany’s liability shall be limited to 
the payment of a single sum equal 
to the greater of (1) the premiums 
paid on this policy, together with 
compound interest at the rate of 3 
per cent per annum, less any in- 
debtedness on or secured by this 
policy, or (2) the reserve -under 
this policy, decreased by any in- 
debtedness on or secured by this 
policy; provided, however, that in 
no event shall such liability be 
greater than the amount payable 
in the absence of the provisions of 
this section. 

The limitations of liability con- 
tained in this section shall also ap- 
ply to any reduced paid-up insur- 
ance or extended insurance put in 
force in accordance with any non- 
forfeiture provisions contained in 
this policy, and shall be included in 
any policy to which this policy may 
be changed or converted. - 

If this policy contains a provi- 
sion for an additional benefit in 
event of death by accidental means, 
the conditions and exceptions con- 
tained therein shall not be affected 
by the limitations of this section. 
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LETTERS 


To the Editor 


A Constructive Educational Idea 
EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 


I was just reading “Prominent Patrons Number” of 
The Spectator, and this thought came to me. We have 
in our South Cache High School over one hundred 
students taking typewriting. They are writing nearly 
an hour each day, this or that. Why not have them 
copy something valuable, something that will make 
an impression on their minds, for example, “A Great 
Investment Trust” by Heber J. Grant; “Charity Be- 
gins at Home,” L. W. Goebel, and “Prevents Enslave- 
ment to Poverty,” by Bishop Henry W. Hobson. 

There are so many gems of thought advanced by 
our national leaders in many fields that I would like 
your permission to have the students type and make 
mimeograph copies of these valuable letters so they 
could be read by more people. 

I am a subscriber to The Spectator and have never 
read a more valuable article than “National Service 
Life Insurance,” by T. J. V. Cullen. He hit the nail 
on the head and sounded the warning to America. 
If we should lose our “Private Enterprise” in America 
we would lose everything we are fighting for. There 
are too many millions “buffeted by war, soothed by 
Social Security, etc.” That’s just how Hitler gained 
his power. 

Keep up the good work. It will help to save America 
for Americans. 

JOHN A. ISRAELSEN, 
Hyrum, Utah 


7 ~ *& 


Unique General Agency Advertising 
EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 


For almost twenty years I have been publishing a 
weekly advertising column on the style of the follow- 
ing, which runs to % of a newspaper column. This 
has resulted in very much favorable comment by local 
people and it has been definitely helpful to our men 
in their selling work. 

I have in mind sending you copies of these ads for 
a month or two with the thought that you might be 
interested in this kind of advertising and possibly you 
may pass on the idea to someone else who might want 
to do similar advertising. The following one-half news- 
paper column size is an example. 

F. B. SCHWENTKER, General Agent, 
Pacific Mutual Life, Phoenix, Ariz. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL NEWS 
More About Leland Stanford 


“Spectator” Insurance Magazine in its December issue 
has a feature story about the Pacific Mutual. Comment- 
ing on its history, Spectator says: “The year 1943 will 
mark the 75th Anniversary of Pacific Mutual Life ser- 
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vice for it was back in 1868—the era of western expun- 
sion following the Civil War—which saw the inaugura- 
tion of the original Company... .” 

The story is interspersed with pictures of the first Home 
Office building and the first Board of Directors which in- 
cluded such famous names as Mark Hopkins, D. W. Earl, 
Charles Crocker, and D. O. Mills—all famous in Cali- 
fornia history. 

Continuing, The Spectator says, “The first President 
of the Company and the owner of its first policy of in- 
surance was Leland Stanford, formerly Governor of the 
State and later to become United States Senator as well 
as founder of the great educational institution, Leland 
Stanford Junior University. He was also President of the 
Central Pacific, the first transcontinental railway which 
was destined to reach completion on May 10, 1869, when 
the Golden Spike, symbolizing the final link, was driven 
by Governor Stanford, himself. 

“The citizens of the State of California have always 
looked with favor upon Life Insurance as an investment 
and as a result are today the fourth largest holders of 
such policies compared with those of other states.” 

And then Spectator tells the dramatic story which | 
mentioned last week, of how Mrs. Stanford found her 
husband’s Pacific Mutual policy among his papers and 
“But for that money the doors of Leland Stanford Junior 
Tae might have been closed—perhaps forever.”— 

F. B. SCHWENTKER, GEN. AGT. 
P. D. L. McCLAURIN, SUPERVISOR 
*FRANK J. SCHWENTKER, C. L. U. 
*A. L. CLARK 

C. O. DIETTERICH 

Lucy S. GALBRAITH 

*Jos. B. Love, JR. 

*C. W. PENSINGER 

*Don A. SEEDs, C. L. U. 

J. OTIS SULLIVAN 

HuBErT F. Woop 

*S. J. YERKES ° 


*In War Service. 





Contact with Local Editor 


Another very interesting copy of The Spectator 
arrived at my office a few days ago. Thinking that 
you would be interested in seeing and reading a part 
of it I am forwarding same to you. The front page 
carries the likeness of our Secretary of Navy whom 
you know was formerly a big newspaper man in Chi- 
cago. 

There are two articles I thought would be of special 
interest to you. The one is “Our Fragile Youth” by 
Harry Fischer, on page 34, and the other is “Public 
Opinion” by A. Wilbur Nelson, and pages 50-51 show 
how people appreciate reading articles in the news- 
papers in regard to life insurance as they are very 
instructive. 

SAM HANKINS, 
Youngstown, Ohio 
* * * 


Appreciated Service 


Please accept my very warm thanks for your kind- 
ness in fulfilling, so speedily, my request for a copy 
of Mr. Cullen’s article on the Beveridge Plan. From 
your New York Office, Mr. .Ellington forwarded a car- 
bon copy of the article, which has been read with con- 
siderable interest. 

It is most gratifying to find that your excellent pub- 
lication is willing to go to such lengths to meet the 
needs of an interested reader. If it will help to repay 
you for the trouble to which you have gone, I shall 
be happy to have you put me on your regular list of 
subscribers. You will find my check for $5 enclosed 
to cover the subscription for the first year. 

ISADORE SAMUELS, Los Angeles. 
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You Don’t Have to Read These, 
But We Enjoyed Them 
EpITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 


You and your associates did a grand job in getting 
out the December issue of The Spectator. It kept me 
up late at night in order to finish reading it yesterday 
evening. 

I started in expecting to only spend a few minutes 
at it and before I realized it, it was along towards 
midnight. 

If this is a forerunner of what we may expect from 
you in 1943 we are destined to have a lot of good read- 
ing matter come to us from your office—COMPANY 
PRESIDENT. 


* * * 


I just want to tell you that I don’t think I have ever 
seen a smarter piece of copy and layout than you 
seized upon in your “Here Comes the Future” ad- 
vertisement. It will be talked about and acted upon, 
I dare say. 

I heard a competitor of yours in the field say that 
you are going to make them all “step” this coming 
year. You have always had a good magazine. More 
power to you in making it better—GENERAL AGENT. 


* x * 


With your usual thoroughness and ability as a 
writer you have prepared the best narrative on the 
Eastern Round Table. You have illustrated the thing, 
you have covered the subject, and you made it inter- 
esting. What more could anyone do? 

I feel that I should express to you our thanks and 
our appreciation for this job. ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE. 


* * * 


If your magazine continues to be as fine as the last 
issues have been you may be sure that you have gained 
a permanent customer. In my eleven years in the in- 
surance business, it is the only trade publication I 
have read from cover to cover and I expect to con- 
tinue to do so.—GENERAL AGENT. 


* * x 


The new Spectator is a mighty fine magazine. I 
missed the frequent issues but the “meatiness” of the 
monthly more than makes up for everything else. 
More power to you.—GENERAL AGENT. 


* ~ * 


You certainly did a fine job with our 100th anniver- 
sary material, and with the feature story on our 
Scranton agency. I want you to know that all of us 
here are delighted at the fine handling you gave those 
matters, and we are grateful to you for your coopera- 
tion—HOME OFFICE EXECUTIVE. 


~ * * 


Contribution to Life Insurance 


EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

I could not refrain from dropping you a note of ap- 
preciation for the great contribution that you have 
made to the institution of life insurance in The Spec- 
tator of the October issue. The historical article so 
ably written by Robert W. Sheehan under the title of 
“Hall of Fame in Life Insurance” on the life of James 
G. Batterson, the first president of the Travelers Insur- 
ance Company, is indeed inspiring and educational, and 
you and your staff deserve the high commendation of 
those of us who are charged with the supervision of 
this great business of insurance. 


Therefore, I wish to express to you and your able 
staff my sincere thanks and appreciation. 
WILLIAM A. SULLIVAN, 
Insurance Commissioner, State of Washington 


. * * 


Two Distinguished Actuaries 


EpITor, The Spectator: 

Mr. Brigham has asked me to comment on your 
letter relating to distinguished life insurance men. 
I fear that I have no helpful suggestions to offer. If 
your carry on your plan, one of your earlieest decisions 
must be the establishing of limits. I assume that 
from the very nature of your list all living persons 
will be excluded. It also seems apparent that you 
intend to limit your list to names associated with life 
insurance in the United States. 

On this latter point I think there might fairly be 
a difference of opinion. Whether we choose to re- 
member it or not, life insurance was established in 
Great Britain and was operating successfully there 
long before sound companies appeared in this country. 
What happened in Great Britain could not have hap- 
pened without the basic work of eminent mathemati- 
cians and eager students of population statistics be- 
fore life insurance in the modern sense was even 
dreamed of. If you make your list extensive enough 
to include eminent authorities on life insurance in 
England before, say, 1850, and then go back to include 
some of the really great earlier mathematicians who 
made the business possible, you will have quite a list 
of eminent names before you come to the United 
States at all. 

If, instead, as I surmise, you do not go beyond the 
history of life insurance in America, I think your task 
will be very difficult. The institution of life insurance 
has been built up in this country not by spectacular 
contributions on the part of a few men but by the 
honest and prolonged toil of a great many earnest 
persons who were genuinely devoted to the principles 
of sound life insurance protection. Two such men 
whose contributions you may think sufficiently dis- 
tinguished to entitle them to special mention would be 
Emory McClintock and David Parks Fackler. 

HENRY H. JACKSON, Actuary, 
National Life of Vermont. 


* * * 


Favorable Toward the Idea 


Epitor, The Spectator: 

Your letter with reference to establishing a Hall of 
Fame for those who have contributed most to the life 
insurance industry has been the rounds of our offices 
and the views expressed are most favorable toward the 
idea you mention. 

We do not, at this time, have amy name or names 
to suggest for such recognition, but we will bear your 
request in mind and if we can help you out in this par- 
ticular we will be very glad to let you hear from us. 

E. L. Davis, President, 
Security Life and Trust Company 


* * x 


EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 
Orchids to you on your practical analysis of the Bev- 
eridge Report which appears in the January 21 issue of 


The Spectator. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Insurance 38,249,9 39 





MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


WAR BONDS OR THE QUICK VICTORY ~ LiFE INSURANCE FOR THE LONG PULL 





Design for Victory 


More than fifteen per cent of those com- 


prising the Equitable Life of Iowa's field 
force are now in the armed services. 


Equally important, one hundred per cent 
of all Equitable Life of lowa field repre- 
sentatives who are continuing to serve as 
Life Underwriters are doing their full part 
by extending the benefits of Life Insur- 
ance to preserve the economic well being 
of the home-front. 


Eourranir LIFE OF IOWA 


Founded 1867 


HOME OFFICE ° DES MOINES, 
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CANADIAN LETTER 


eh dee now purely from the standpoint of g 
purchaser of life insurance, and not from the 
standpoint of a writer of insurance news, we have 
a suggestion that we would like to put forward 
to the companies. We think the time has come when 
companies must give consideration to the idea we have 
in mind for the benefit of the business as a whole. 
and, mark you this, for the benefit of the purchasers 
of life insurance at large. 
* st * 
E are writing from first hand experience and 
are addressing our opinions directly to the ex- 
ecutives of the life insurance companies, who, while 
probably not subjected to what we, as a buyer of life 
insurance, have gone through and are still going 
through, have an idea what’s going on. However, it 
seems to us that executives do not actually realize 
the mounting nuisance value this particular phase of 
life insurance is developing. We refer to the con- 
stant dribble of life insurance agents into one’s 
office, offering all manner of inducement to persuade 
Mr. Business Man to listen to their sales talk. Even 
the polite remark that one’s life insurance program is 
complete for the time being does not satisfy; even 
when it’s put down in black and white. He seems to 
get the feeling that: “Well, this guy’s been nicked 
before; he ought to be easy.” We maintain that the 
time will soon come when such an attitude will begin 
to have its effect on life insurance and we maintain 
the companies have the remedy within their own 
hands. 
* %*% * 
N behalf of harried, annoyed policyholders, we 
therefore humbly suggest that the life insurance 
profession take a leaf from the code of ethics of the 
medical fraternity. We humbly beseech, before we 
go nuts, that, once a man has been sold, his salesman 
and no other salesman be permitted to handle his life 
insurance affairs. 
* + * 
NE of the greatest contributions life insurance 
can give to mankind today, we maintain, is to 
develop this business of selling to such a fine science 
that when a man should really make some changes in 
his savings program he will call his own agent of his 
own free will. How can one have time to develop con- 
fidence in one’s life insurance agent if one’s told re- 
peatedly that one’s savings program hasn’t been han- 
dled properly? So, for goodness sake, let’s try and 
get some order into this business. You don’t need a 
clearing house for agents to consult before approach- 
ing John Doe. Simply get things down to this: If 
John Doe, when approached by an agent, says: “Well 
I already have insurance,” let it go at that. If he’s 
got insurance then he has an agent. If he’s got a 
doctor, ne other doctor will enter the picture until 
called in. If he’s got a lawyer, then another doesn't 
step in unless asked. In other words, for us little guys, 
for us on whom you depend for your salaries, cut out 
this “ambulance chasing.” This is requested because 
we think the problem demands immediate considera- 
tion. It is humbly submitted in the best of faith from 
one who lives in the belief that everyone should have 
life insurance, and who’s hoping he may live long 
enough to get a little money back out of life insur- 
ance one of these days. 
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LACKEY AGENCY 


(Concluded from page 17) 


1933. From this study he discov- 
ered that the average age was 31, 
with 3% policies per person, and 
while the first policy averaged 
$6,983, the total volume amounted 
to $2,829,237. And he averaged al- 
most a quarter million dollars per 
year during the last ten years from 
this one group of 100 people. Dur- 
ing the first six years he averaged 
$64,422 per year from the first of 
these individuals. It is no secret 
that when Mr. Smith retired from 
active solicitation he had _ over 
$100,000 of renewal commissions 
which he had never spent. 


Proven Production Plans 


In order to strike a proper bal- 
ance in the promotion of sales ideas 
the year’s work is plotted in ad- 
vance by months on the “Agency 
Objectives Chart.” This chart in- 
dicates, for example, Business In- 
surance for February (otherwise 
called “Smokestack Calls”); Juve- 
niles for June; Retirement for 
July and August; Women in Oc- 
tober: Poiicyholder Service in No- 
vember; Taxation and Pension 
Trusts in December. (Note how 
appropriate each is to the month 
selected.) Thus each agent is ex- 
posed to a variety of sales appeals, 
but he is encouraged to stick to the 
one he is using if it is successful, 
but he also has the benefit of know- 
ing what is being done in the more 
specialized fields if he is interested. 
On this chart is noted the direct 
advertising as well as the general 
sales material available for each of 
these programs. As the months 
roll around the Monday meeting 
programs, the sales ideas in the 
bulletins, the posters in the agency 
are geared to this particular spe- 
cialty. 


Addresses Now In Print 


Among the addresses of Mr. 
Lackey’s which are now in print 
are “The Romance of The Life In- 
surance Dollar,” “Life Insurance 
Dollar vs. Court House Dollars,” 
“The Present Market,” “Dying at 
Par,” “New Policies for Old or 
What Price Replacement?”, and 
“Life Insurance, the Stabilizer of 
the American Home,” “Are We In 
The Service?” and shortly his cur- 
rent talk “Life Underwriter Edu- 
cation Today for Tomorrow” will 
be printed. He is organizing chair- 
man of the National Association’s 
committee on cooperation with at- 
torneys. 











A NEW POLICY designed 
specifically for 
INCOME REPLACEMENT 


A low-cost, long-term income policy 


Sdeak for 
Social Security —to provide a widow with a 


definite income to age 65. 


Programming — to fill the gap in a program 
where income at low cost is needed over a 
long period. 


Mortgage — to provide an especially attractive 
low cost mortgage cancellation plan. 


Features 


Convertible ¢ Waiver of premium can be included 
e Income on 60 months certain basis e Commuted 
values optional e $20 per month minimum unit. 


‘‘Designed to Help the Salesman Sell’ 


The Cnrectiulr Vulual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY Hartford 
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With The Editors 





IN THIS ISSUE 


Leveling — Both past perform- 
ance of American ingenuity and 
promise of things to come point to 
radical advances in all manner ot 
material comforts and mechanical 
luxuries in the post-war world of 
America. The age of plastics is al- 
ready upon us, air conditioning 
and advances in the automobile 
and airplane industry loom as im- 
portant factors for the considera- 
tion of all, along with super- 
streamline railroading and the 
extension of national and interna 
tional highway networks. But what 
of the element with which the life 
insurance must deal in this ad- 
vancing world—the people in it? 
Indications clearly point to a 
wider participation in the mcte- 
rial blessings in store for humanity 
through a leveling process in in 
dividual incomes, with the govern- 
ment sponsoring schemes to take 
more away from the rich via tax- 
ation and giving more to the poor 
through the agencies of a broad- 
ened Social Security. Some of the 
problems this process poses are 
discussed in an article by the edi 
tor—Page 4. 


* * * 


Associates—The George E. 
Lackey Agency in Detroit, of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, operates without 
agents—but it does have a com- 
plete force of associates. Studded 
with star producers, this flourish- 
ing organization has many unique 
features which are described in 
an operational survey beginning 
on page 10. 


* * * 


Tri-State — There are three 
northern, New England states in 
which a single life insurance com- 
pany is domiciled. These three, in- 
cluding Maine and Vermont—and 
New Hampshire, are combined in 
this month's article dealing with 
the past history and present-day 
operations of life insurance com- 
panies. The companies are, The 
National Life Insurance Company, 
of Montpelier, Vermont; the Na- 
tional Life and Accident Insurance 
Company, Concord, N. H., and 
the Union Mutual Life Insurance 
Portland, Maine. 
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Personnel Participation 


NSURANCE as a business is 

investing heavily in U. S. Gov- 
ernment securities. But the rec- 
ord indicates insurance men— 
and women—could purchase 
more “E” bonds. After all, these 
are the bonds which are the true 
inflation deterrent. As a matter 
of purely selfish interest in the 
post-war economy, everyone 
should buy “E” bonds up to the 
limit of his ability to pay. This 
doesn’t mean that insurance 
should be curtailed. Any method 
of providing for the future on a 
long term basis helps defeat in- 
flation. Too much money is still 
being spent for things that could 
be done without. It’s this “free” 
or surplus funds that should be 
invested in “E” bonds. 


Thoughtfulness 


ORE than ten million read- 
M ers of “Readers Digest” 
for May were privileged 
to read a most interesting reprint 
of an article from the “Farm 
Journal” and written by Father 
Hildner, the Fighting Priest of 
Missouri. In developing the 
theme of advice to married folk, 
Father Hildner said, in part: 
“Be generous in love. Don’t 
let any quarrel last more than 
one day and do not take it to 
Mamma for sympathy. Be neat 
and clean in household and per- 
son. Take out an insurance pol- 
icy. Own or struggle to own 
something. Have a religious 
home. Have children.” 











THEY BUY ON FAITH 


In his report to policyholders, Presi- 
dent James Lee Loomis of the Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life said, “Much would be 
gained if there were a better and a 
more general understanding of the scien- 
tific principles upon which this business 
is conducted. These principles are not 
easily understood, and this sometimes 
leads to erroneous opinions on the part 
of policyholders, taxing authorities and 
legislative bodies. Because of the de- 
served confidence the American people 
have in the institution of life insurance 
and its administration, they purchase 
their insurance more upon faith than 
upon knowledge. This undoubtedly will 
always be the case." 


Most fathers and husbands are 
“generous in love” but too often 
they fail to qualify in an implied 
admonition, to “be thoughtful in 
love.” The latter automatically 
provides for the life insurance 
policy. At any rate, the advice 
to the American family was gen- 
erous and founded on good com- 
mon sense. Both the public and 
the institution of life insurance 
are fortunate in having this re- 
minder so prominently displayed. 


Retirement 


LIFE insurance man who 

has some unorthodox ideas 
about life insurance service (and 
that description is intended in a 
complimentary vein) expresses 
the feeling that the life compa- 
nies and their agents have inex- 
cusably allowed the Government 
and the politicians to take the 
play away from them in the field 
of old age insurance. Not among 
the substantial buyers, or even 
the middle class men and women 
who are able to finance a one or 
two hundred monthly income 
plan, but among the relatively 
poor and among that large group 
of comfortably salaried who 
never seem to be able to save any 
considerable amount. 

There are solicitations aplenty, 
and advertising allure to spare 
for the provident few who can 
lay by three, four or five hun- 
dred dollars a year to assure fi- 
nancial freedom after age sixty- 
five, but he maintains that the 
very effort expended in this di- 
rection tends to scare away the 
less fortunate. Actually most of 
such people would be able to 
save ten dollars a month but the 
returns, expressed in terms of 
monthly life income, appear so 
small that they dislike to think 
about, much less discuss, retire- 
ment income. 

As a matter of fact, even the 
income from ten dollars a month 
is going to make a world of dif- 
ference in that, distant day of 
need, and he urges the necessity 
for selling small income returns 
more intensively to people in 
this group. Even if they con- 
tinue to earn a living it will be 
a splendid advantage to have an 
extra $100 or $200 annual income. 
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NEXT MONTH 
ee in a long while has 


aroused so much interest in life 
‘nsurance circles as Leon Gilbert 
Simon's “Declaration of Indepen- 





Sifting Security Plans 


too busy to offer a complete plan to cover every future 


Teco ba are today very few people in America who are 
contingency. In these plannings, super-idealism prevails 

















en pao pe" gp pol A = and stark realism is given little consideration. Ordinarily 
ed argued back and forth in the insur- in them the government guarantees material happiness 
in ance press. Mr. Simon has suggested through taxes provided by industry which unfortunately 
ly that general agents, managers, com- for the success of the plan is usually not provided with 
ce pany officials and soliciting agents sufficient incentive to undertake the task assigned. Most 
ce “it around the conference table and of the plans, too, are offered by men and women who are 
n- thresh out the problems suggested so old that they will not themselves live long under the rules 
m- in his plan of agency representation, of life they hope to establish. These plans, as they may 
nd feeling that something will emerge affect the business of life insurance, are discussed in the 
ce from such deliberations which will re- leading article in this issue. ; 
e- dound to the benefit of the present The youth of this nation and of practically every other 
d. system of distribution of life insur- nation in the world are mostly all these days away from 
ance in this country. As a further home. They are so engaged that they haven’t time to enjoy 
foundation for such discussion, Mr. the prospect of the happy life under the plans their elders 
Simon has prepared a special article proffer. When they return, if I have gained any knowledge 
for The Spectator, elaborating upon of the young through experience as a teacher and a father, 
10 the plan he has offered and going these young men and women will chart their own course, 
as into the problem of employer-em- make their own rules of life and establish a government 
id ployee relationship of agents and which functions as they who have sacrificed and suffered 
. companies. This feature will appear deem most efficient in providing them with an opportunity 
- in the July issue of this magazine. for life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness without oppres- 
- sion from foreign foes, from government, from capital or 
ze “se from labor. 
= tO ane tubs «Bad In the meantime it is well for us to consider every well- 
- contin maak ta: Whe - Drala thought-out plan for the future, to discuss it with un- 
: iotne toe tha before, both as buy- prejudiced criticism so that when the leaders of our young 
| ers and sellers of the product. Their army return to home and peace they will have before them 
. status as buyers poses a vital prob- a complete bibliography from which they may readily obtain 
~ noe fants tne agency ond endured. an outline to establish a political order under which they 
. ing departments. Their war-time may hope to grow old and die. Every industry and every 
y earnings at the moment—and for service and every individual should consider well his role 
> how long no one can forecast—are in the post war states as envisioned by the most influential 
. in many cases on a par with those of the world and national planners at least. They should 
y of men workers and their surplus ascertain the weaknesses and pitfalls in them as regards 
funds will inevitably be translated a well-rounded society and point them out as vigorously 
, into life insurance protection in and as convincingly as possible. 
: greater or less degree. The post-war All citizens should similarly commend those features 
‘ status of such buyers will be the sub- which in their opinion would make for a better balanced 
: ‘ect of another feature next month. world with greater freedom and greater enjoyment and 
‘ greater security against the hardships of life for the greatest 
F “8 possible number. 
7 ELLING life insurance to men in 
s the upper income brackets, the is J. V. bi 
2 dream of all agents and the accom- 
j plishment of a few, will conclude a 
) series of practical sales articles by 
; William Henry Fissell. | CE = RE SL LL Se 
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OUR COVER PERSONALITY. 


Epirror. THE SPECTATOR: 

Insurance encourages every husband and father to 
provide for those dependent upon him. It fosters thrift 
during the productive years and provides security when 
conditions require it. It means self-respect. It sup- 
plants fear with faith. 

Joun W. Bricker, 
Governor of Ohio. 





Press Association Photo—Cover Portrait by Harris & Ewing 


Governor and Mrs. Bricker and their adopted son, Jack, 12, listening to the 
radio in the Governor’s mansion. Yes, election returns. 


s 


champion of States’ rights, is the first Republican to 

be elected governor of Ohio for three consecutive 
terms. His career rings true and clear as “typically 
American." Spending his younger years with his parents 
on a farm twenty-five miles from Columbus, Ohio, he at- 
tended a one-room school house a mile and a half away; 
was graduated from high school and taught school for a 
year, then entered Ohio State University. At college 
he made a reputation for himself as a debater and 
baseball player. In 1916 he received his B.A. and the 
following year was admitted to the Ohio Bar. 

Because of a slow heartbeat, he was rejected by the 
Army, the Navy, and his draft board in the first World 
War. He then volunteered for Y.M.C.A. service, and 
was assigned as an athletic instructor. But when the 
"Y" failed to send him overseas, he hopefully got him- 
self commissioned as a first lieutenant in the chaplain 
corps (he had been certified by the Congregational 
Christian Church). Further disappointment came, how- 
ever, when he found himself sent to Virginia, not France. 

After discharge, he returned to Ohio State University 
and in 1920 took an LL.B. In September of that year 
he married Harriet Day, graduate of the same university. 

Mr. Bricker served continuously as a Republican bu- 
reaucrat for the next twelve years. He prosecuted a 
number of utility rate cases for the laraer cities of the 
State, and in 1929 was appointed by the qovernor of 
Ohio to the Public Utilities Commission. In one case he 


Ja WILLIAM BRICKER, foe of the New Deal and 
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voted against Columbia Gas & Electric's exorbitant 
schedule, this later helping him with the farm vote. 

In 1932 he was elected attorney general of Ohio and 
two years later re-elected against a heavy Democratic 
drift. By December, 1935, he was being discussed as 
likely temporary chairman of the Republican National 
Convention. At this date he was also seeking the Re- 
publican nomination for governor, his record strength- 
ened by the fact that during his two terms as attorney 
general he had collected for the various State depart- 
ments more than $6,000,000 in delinquency claims. 

Although defeated in the 1936 gubernatorial cam- 
paign, he again received the Republican nomination in 
1938 and was easily elected to office. Almost immedi- 
ately he found himself mentioned as a possible 1940 
Presidential nominee. 

According to Fortune magazine, Mr. Bricker "has no 
more information or philosophy about world politics than 
the average small-town Ohio lawyer. * * * It is a point 
of pride with him that he has concerned himself with 
Ohio affairs and nothing else." Many commentators, 
however, think that both his powerful financial backing 
and his own provincialism will be assets when it comes to 
aetting votes. Even his enemies cannot accuse him of 
the slightest dishonesty in financial matters. He is a dry, 
a devout churchman, and a family man. He has a sonor- 
ous voice and is a good soeaker. Born September 6, 
1893. in Madison County, Pleasant Township. Ohio, he is 
the son of Lemuel Spencer and Laura King Bricker. 
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Insurance isn't news 


to the men youll sell 
in 1943 


Man who already have at least one life insurance 
policy and one or more children will be your best prospects in 1943. 
Your job is to sell MORE life insurance to these men who need an 
adequate life insurance program to meet their “after the war” 
problems. This is your opportunity and your contribution to national 
welfare . . . to provide money for war bond purchases in amounts that 


count and to provide funds for the future we’re fighting for. 





Cth DO 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

GUY W. COX. President 























Pianning the pre-approach is as vital 


a part of effective salesmanship as pre- 
paring for the interview itself. Here, 
again, /Etna Life Salesmen are guided 
by an organized selling formula. They 
have at their disposal a number of orig- 
inal pre-approach letters plus a wealth 
of information on field-tested proce- 


dure that has already proved itself. 





ETNA LIFE ORGANIZED SELLING 


ZETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
and affiliates 
The tna Casualty & Surety Company 
The Automobile Insurance Company 
The Standard Fire Insurance Company 
of Hartford, Conuecticut 











